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TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., Hon. Toby 
Morris (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Morris. The committee will now come to order. We will 
proceed with the hearing on H. R. 1631. ‘This is a bill to set aside 
certain lands in Oklahoma, formerly a part of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Reservation, and known as the Fort Reno Military Reservation, for 
the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1631, 824 Cong., Ist sess 


A BILL To set aside certain lands in Oklahoma, formerly a part of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation 


and known as the Fort Reno Military Reservation, for the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Indians of Okla 
homa, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title to the following-deseribed lands situated 
in Canadian County, Oklahoma, being a part of the Fort Reno Reservation, is 
hereby vested in the United States in trust for the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of 
Oklahoma: 

All of sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, township 12 north, those portions of sections 25 and 
26 lving south of the North Canadian River, that portion of the west half of the 
west half of the northwest quarter of section 26 lving west of the North Canadian 
tiver channel change, and all of sections 27, 28, 33, 34, 35, and 36, township 13 
north, range 8 west, Indian meridian. 

Sec. 2. All of sections 9 and 10 and the west half of section 11 (except that 
portion which the Secretary of War was directed by the Act of May 24, 1937 
(50 Stat. 200), to transfer to the control and jurisdiction of the Attorney General), 
township 12 north, range 8 west, Indian meridian, are hereby transferred to the 
control and jurisdiction of the Attorney General, for use in connection with the 
Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma: Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not be construed to deprive or prejudice the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma from asserting such claim or claims for 
just compensation they may have, if any, for the taking of the lands described in 
this section. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior, with the consent of the governing body 
of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, may lease or sell all or 
any part of the south half of section 1 and the south half of section 2, township 
12 north, range 8 west, Indian meridian, to the United States for use by the 
Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Justice in connection with the Federal 
Reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma. In the event no sale or lease is made to the 
United States, the lands described in this section, except the northeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 1, shall be restricted in use to the grazing of 
livestock. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any nonrevocable easement, license, permit, or commitment here- 
tofore granted or made for a specific period of time by the Secretary of War or by 
the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to certain portions of the lands described 
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in the first section of this Act shall continue in effect for the period for which 
granted or made. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to renew, in his 
discretion, any such easement, license, permit, or commitment upon such terms 
and conditions as he deems advisable. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized to continue in effect, 
and to renew, in his discretion, amy easement, license, permit, or commitment with 
respect to the lands described in section 1, which is revocable or of indefinite 
duration, if, in his opinion, such continuance or renewal is in the public interest. 

Sec. 5. With respect to the buildings and other improvements on the lands 
described in section 1, the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, (1) make 
such buildings and improvements available to the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes for 
housing purposes, (2) lease or otherwise make available such buildings and im- 
provements, for governmental purposes, to any department or agency of the 
Federal Government or to any State or political subdivision thereof, or (3) make 
such other disposition and use of such buildings and improvements as he deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior may, with the consent of the governing 
body of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes, make leases or assignments of, or for home- 
stead purposes, issue patents-in-fee to, portions of the lands described in section 1, 
to individual Cheyenne or Arapaho Indians who performed honorable service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States in World War I or II. Any such patent- 
in-fee may cover a portion of such lands of such size, not in excess of two and one- 
half acres in the case of any such individual Indian, as the Secretary may deter- 
mine. 

Mr. Morris. I think that our best procedure for considering H. R. 
1631 would be to hear the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at this time 
in order that we may receive the views of the Department with regard 
to this matter. I will accordingly call on Mr. Dillon Myer at this 
time. * 


STATEMENT OF DILLON S. MYER, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Myer. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau recommends that H. R. 
1631 be enacted if amended as suggested. I say this even though I 
realize there has been no Budget Bureau report filed on this bill, and 
I understand that both the Department of Justice and the Department 
of Agriculture have some objections to this bill. 

However, we are presenting our point of view here. 

As you know, extensive hearings have been held on this bill in the 
past. We feel that there has been a great deal of information devel- 
oped about it and that the matter should be finally settled. 

Mr. Morris. Would you pause there just a moment. 

At this point, without objection, the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs during the Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, on H. R. 4756, which was a similar bill to the bill we are 
now considering in this hearing, will, by reference, be made a part 
of the record in this proceeding at this time. 

Mr. Myer. I think that rather than discuss this report which we 
proposed on the bill, and which has not yet been signed, I will offer 
it for the record, and I will also summarize it briefly at this point. 

Mr. Morris. Proceed. 

Mr. Myer. I might summarize it briefly by saying this: that we 
recommend enactment of the bill, but that we also recommend an 
amendment which would provide that section 2 be amended in accord- 
ance with Senate Report No. 2246 of the Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, dated August 4, 1950, deleting lines 13 to 17 on page 
2 and by inserting in lieu thereof: 

That the title in fee is hereby vested in the United States Government and all 
claims in regard thereto, by said Indian tribes, are hereby extinguished. 
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We believe that the return of the military reserve lands to tribal 
ownership would permit the tribal business committee to allocate 
their use to landless members of the tribe, while special consideration 
could be given to veterans of World War II. 

We believe it is a justifiable bill. That is, in justice to the Indians, 
we recognize that there was a settlement made at one time, but we 
do believe the Indians in this area probably could utilize this land 
more effectively and at the same time we think in all justice they 
should have it. 

I do not think I have anything to add to the previous record unless 
there are questions in regard to it. 

Mr. Morris. Since we have had extensive hearings and those 
hearings will be called to the attention of any member of the committee 
who desire to pass on that, I think we can present this matter rather 
briefly at this time. However, I do not want to do so so rapidly that 
it will not give everyone an opportunity to become fully acquainted 
with this measure. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Murpock. Was this bill reported out previously? 

Mr. Morris. This bill was not only reported out, Mr. Chairman, 
but passed the House and was reported to the Senate, but was never 
acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. Murpock. And has there been any change in conditions affect- 
it, between sessions? 

Mr. Morris. There have been no material changes that I know of 
of any kind. It is substantially the same situation as it has been and 
was when we passed H. R. 4756 in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Murpock. To facilitate matters, I would like to expedite action 
at this time, and so far as the subcommittee is concerned, I move this 
bill be reported. 

Mr. Morais. I appreciate that very much, Mr. Murdock, but I 
think that we should make a record here. There are several witnesses 
and of course there is some opposition to the bill, rather determined 
opposition, I might add, on the part of the Department of Agriculture. 
I believe the committee should hear those witnesses before acting. 
So if you do not mind withdrawing the motion until we hear the 
witnesses, we can proceed in that way. 

Mr. Murpock. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Myer. May I make one other statement. This report I am 
presenting for the record was not signed by the Secretary. It was 
sent forward to the Bureau of the Budget saying that this is what we 
want reported on the bill, and that we realize there were other items 
coming in from other departments. 

So it is not a signed report but it does indicate the point of view of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Department of the Interior, for 
the record. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Let it become a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Murpock: Reference is made to your request for report on 
H. R. 1631, a bill to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma, formerly a part of the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation, and known as the Fort Reno Military Reserva- 
tion, for the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes. 

I recommend that H. R. 1631 be enacted, if amended as suggested. 

On August 25, 1949, I recommended the enactment of H. R. 4756, Fighty-first 
Congress, which would have vested in the United States in trust for the Cheyenne- 
Arapho Tribes of Oklahoma title to all of the Fort Reno Military Reserve, except 
approximately 1,000 acres that were transferred to the Attorney General as 
directed by the act of May 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 200). H. R. 4756 provided that the 
Secretary of the Interior would make available by grant or long-term lease to the 
city of El Reno, Okla., the hospital facility located upon the reserve. 

Extensive hearings were held on H. R. 4756, in which the Bureau of Prisons, 
the Department of Agriculture, this Department, and the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Indians, with their attorneys, participated. The hearings brought out the need 
of the Federal reformatory at El Reno, Okla., for additional land in order to 
provide adequate pasture for the reformatory cattle used to provide beef for the 
inmates at the reformatory. The Bureau of Prisons originally made a request 
for approximately 3,500 acres of this land for use in connection with the Federal 
reformatory at El Reno, Okla., and, by S. 2527, introduced September 1, 1949, 
the acreage desired by the Bureau of Prisons was raised to 3,968.5. As a result 
of the hearings on H. R. 4756 a new bill (H. R. 6114) was drafted, representing 
a compromise between the Cheyenne- Arapaho Indians, who claim title to all of 
the Fort Reno Military Reservation, and the Bureau of Prisons, which is desirous 
of acquiring more land for pasturage. See also Senate Report No. 2246, Kighty- 
first Congress, second session, dated Auzust 4, 1950. 

H. R. 1631, Fighty-second Congress, is identical with H. R. 6114, Eighty-first 
Congress, but does not embody the change in secticn 2 recommended in Senate 
Report No. 2246 

The lands embraced in the Fort Reno Military Reserve were formerly a part of 
the Chevenne and Arapaho Indian Reservation. By section 2 of the agreement 
between the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians and the United States, ratified by 
the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 989, 1022), the Indian title to these end other 
lands was extinguished. The Indians. however. bave alwavs been dissatisfied 
with the consideration of approximately 50 certs an acre paid them by the Govern- 
ment. The Congress has recognized the merits of the posi.ion of the Indians by 
restoring to them certain lands that bad been reserved but that were no longer 
needed for the purposes for which reserved, or by providing for the sale of the land 
with the provision that the proceeds of the sale be crecited to the Indians. See the 
acts of June 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 21), April 13, 1938 (52 Stat. 213), June 17, 1910 
(36 Stat. 533), and May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. 444, 447-448) 

As early as 1934, when it appeared that the military reserve might be aban- 
doned, the Chevenne and Arapaho Indians reauested that the lands embraced in 
the reserve be returned to tribal ownership. These Indiens were ailotted as early 
as 1891, ard no ajlotments have been made to members born since that date. As 
a result there is a generation or more of Indians now of middle age or older who 
have received no allotments. Among these are a number of veterans of Werld 
War II who do not own land and for whose use no tribal lands are available. The 
return of the military reserve lands to tribal ownership would permit the Tribal 
Business Committee to allocate their use to landless members of the tribe, with 
special consideration to the veterans of World War II. While this Department 
recommended the enactment of H. R. 4756, which would have vested title to the 
remainder of the Fort Reno Military Reservation in the United States in trust for 
the Chevenne-Arapabo Indian Tribes, it is my opinion that H. R. 1631, which 
constitutes a compromise between the Cheyenne-Arapaho Indian Tribe and the 
Bureau of Prisons, provides for the mcre practical disposition of the land. I, 
therefore, recommend enactment of H. R. 1631, provided section 2 is amended in 
accordance with Senate Report No. 2246, Eighty-first Congress, by deleting lines 
13 to 17, inclusive, page 2, and by inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘That the title in fee 
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is hereby vested in the United States Goverrment and all c'aims in regard thereto, 
by said Indian tribes, are bereby extinguished.”’ 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely vours, 
[Unsigned] 
Secret iry of the Interior. 

Mr. Morris. I might say that there is one changed condition. I 
say, one changed conditioa, but I believe no substantial change. 
However, there is one change that will be called to the attention of the 
committee by the attorney for the tribe. 

Mr. D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Myer, do you base your case on the transfer 
of this land as a matter of equity, not as a matter of legal justice? 

Mr. Myer. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. In other words, these Indians sold this land, received 
payment for it, and were satisfied at one time with their deals? 

Mr. Myer. I am not sure they were satisfied. They at least 
received payment. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But there was transfer of title? 

Mr. Myer. Yes; there was transfer a good many vears ago, and 
they did receive payment. 

Mr. D’Ewart. There is no legal obligation, then? 

Mr. Myer. No legal obligation, as I see it. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Have they filed a claim before the Indian Claims 
Commission? 

Mr. Myer. Yes; there bas been such a claim filed; and the amend- 
ment here proposed would extinguish claim to any part of the land, 
if passed and authorized. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. A question arises in my mind, whether or not we 
should act upon matters which are before the Indian Claims Com- 
mission: should a committee of the Congress act upon a matter which 
is before the Indian Claims Commission for settlement. 

It would do just the opposite of what we tried to do in setting up 
the Indian Claims Commission. 

Mr. Myer. In view of what we have stated, this is a matter of 
equity rather than just purely a matter of law, and I think this is one 
that Congress should act upon if they feel the Indian should have the 
use of these lands. 

I think it is rather clear that the Indian Claims Commission will 
act upon what they think the law is, and I would not want to prejudge 
what the basis of their action should be, but I see no particular reason 
why, if a settlement is made through the Congress on all or any part 
of this claim, that that could not be taken into consideration. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Isn’t it rather absurd for this committee, time and 
again, whea claims are filed before the Indian Claims Commission 
which we set up, Congress set up, for the purpose of settling these 
claims, when these claims are filed, we take them out of their hands 
and settle them on some other basis than we intended them to be 
settled? 

Mr. Myer. I don’t know that it has been done often. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It was done in the Alaska case. We have done it 
in this case. And there are other cases where it has been tried. We 
are asked to act upon them not in the interest of justice and equity, 
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as we said in the claims bill but on some other reasoning that is not 
quite clear to me. 

Mr. Myer. As you know, I do not quite agree with you on the 
Alaska case, because we do have a difference of opinion what that 
bill would do, and its effect on any claim that might be filed. 

I might say in regard to that bill that there are many, many situ- 
ations where no claims have been filed in Alaska that ought to be 
considered under that bill. 

No; I do not believe I would agree that it is absurd. I believe there 
may be cases where the Congress might well consider the problems 
which are peculiar problems, which are not open and shut cases, to 
see whether they should be handled by Congress, or by the Indian 
Claims Commission. 

The fact that the House passed the bill and it went to the Senate, 
who approved it in their committee, does show, I believe, that the 
Congress did not feel it was an absurd approach. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think it would be at least a little more reasonable 
to wait and see what the Indian Claims Commission could do or would 
do, when we set them up for that purpose, rather than take it before 
this committee without disposing of that situation. 

Mr. Myer. I do not believe I would want to say yes to that. I 
think the approach here is reasonable and I do not think it is unreason- 
able to consider this bill at the present time. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Where do you draw the line between those that we 
should leave to the Commission and those that should come before 
the committee? 

Mr. Myer. I do not believe you could draw the line as such. I 
have not tried to set up any criteria on that point. I am in a position 
to discuss the Alaska case, if you like, and this particular one. I have 
had no others brought up before me. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I use that as an illustration of a case we were asked 
to take away from the Commission, as similar to this. The other day 
we had the salmon fishers who filed a claim, and here they appear 
before our committee when we set up a Commission to take that load 
off this committee. 

Mr. Myer. I think that is a determination which this committee 
will have to make, as to the reasonableness of this approach; because 
it has been before the committee before, it has been acted upon by 
the House, and we feel that the approach is reasonable. I do not 
think I can be the judge as to where we would draw the line, because 
I have not tried to make an analysis of any of the bills that would 
come before this committee that might affect the work of the Indian 
Claims Commission, other than this bill and the Alaskan bill. 

There may be other bills but those were the only two that I can 
think of that would have come to our attention. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There was the matter of the salmon people. They 
did not have legislation but they made their appeal. 

I would like to say for the record as a member of the committee 
that helped to write the Indian claims bill that it was the intent and 
purpose of that bill that these claims should be settled by that Com- 
mission and that the load should be taken off this committee, and 
I think it is the place where they should go today, and I think there is 
no room for this committee to step in and take away the very thing 
we hoped they would do. 
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Mr. Myer. Mr. D’Ewart, I understand your position exactly and 
I know you feel very strongly about it. I do not want to argue about 
it other than to say this: The Indian Claims Commission have in- 
terpreted that bill as giving them authority to reimburse in terms of 
cash rather than land, and it seems to me that is where the difference 
lies. You believe the authority of the Indian Claims Commission 
permits them to reimburse either in land or in cash; but they have 
not so interpreted it, and I think that is where the difference basically 
lies. 

Mr. Morris. May I say here, gentlemen of the committee, that 
these Indians are absolutely definitely entitled by all rules of equity 
to either a cash settlement or to this land. If they receive a cash 
settlement before the Indian Claims Commission there will be, no 
doubt, a per capita payment which will not be very great. If we 
give them this land, and they are badlv in need of this land for a cattle- 
grazing project on this land, it would fit right in with our general 
program of rehabilitating our Indians so that they will become self- 
sustaining individuals in society. 

Pecause, as will be shown here by witnesses, there will be an opera- 
tion that will bring in a large annual income to these people and | 
think it will be far wiser for us to return this land to them than it 
would be for us to proceed on a cash-settlement basis. 

If we proceed under this bill, this land will produce an annual 
income and that is the reason I have been so insistent that the land 
be returned to them, rather than effectuating a cash settlement. 

That is the change of condition that I mentioned awhile ago that 
is definitely going to be brought out in the record at some point. 

Up until recently they had not filed any claim before the Indian 
Claims Commission, but as you all know, that time for filing was 
about to expire and has in fact now expired. 

They filed claim simply as a safety first proposition, so that if we did 
not give their land back to them, they could proceed with their claim. 
But they would much prefer, and it would be a far more practical 
thing for us to do, in my judgment, that we give them this land, rather 
than a cash settlement. 

On that point I would like to read to you just three short excerpts 
from the prior hearings to form a basis for what we are driving at here. 

On page 3 of the report of the prior hearings in regard to H. R. 4756, 
which was a similar bill to this bill we are now examining, Mr. Zimmer- 
man, who was then Acting Commissioner, and Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, made these statements: 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Congress evidently did recognize the moral claim the Indians 
had to these lands in the event the Federal Government no longer had need of 
them for the purpose for which they were withdrawn— 
and I might say right there that the purpose for which these lands in 
question were withdrawn is this: 

At that particular time—and of course that was out in the so-called 
wild and woolly West, this fort was established here as an outpost 
and was established for the ostensible and actual purpose, I assume, 
of protecting these very Indian tribes, the Cheyennes and the Arapa- 
hos, from marauding Indians, for their own protection, and was to 
be used as a frontier fort for the length of time required. All through 
the testimony that was given before, it was shown that it was the 
understanding, although, I believe, it was never put in writing, of all 
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of the parties involved that when this fort should serve its purpose, 
that the land would go back to the Indians. 

Now, proceeding with Mr. Zimmerman’s statement: 

These other tracts were returned and used for an agency reserve and a school 
reserve. 

Now, what he is referring to there is this. There are a number of 
precedents to return this land, in that on some four or five occasions, 
as we will point out a little later, there were certain tracts of land out 
on this reservation that were set aside for governmental use, as this 
was, and when the purpose for which it was set aside had been ful- 
filled, those lands were returned to the Indians just as we were asking 
be done in this case. So there are some four or five precedents for 
doing just what we are asking for in this bill, to be done in this 
instance. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. At the time this land you describe was returned, 
there was no Indian Claims Commission and no claims had been 
filed against the Indian Claims Commission, and the situation was 
therefore different than it was at the present time. 

Mr. Morris. Of course we have to admit that, Mr. D’Ewart; that 
is absolutely true. 

Now, returning to this testimony given in the prior record by Mr. 
Zimmerman, there is a question by myself: 





Mr. Morris. Do you know about the acreage involved in those two tracts that 
were returned? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. They were small. I cannot give vou the figures offhand, but 
probably some of the other witnesses could give vou that information, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Very briefly, it seems to me that these lands, baving been withdrawn for mili- 
tary purposes, if they are no longer needed for such purposes, that the Indians 
should have first claim on the property. It is true that they were initially paid 
at the rate of about 50 cents an acre for these lands. 

Mr. Morris. Was that fair compensation even back in that day? From what 
investigation has taught vou or shown you, would you say that your judgment is 
or is not that that compensation was fair, even considering the low value of land 
in that area back in that day? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Well, I can answer by hearsay. 

Mr. Morris. Well, we will adhere to hearsay. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. A price of 30 cents to 50 cents an acre even in 1891 seems to 
me to have been inadequate. 

Mr. Morris. With the information that you have, what would you say would 
have been a fair price back in that day? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Well, it would vary somewhat, between $1.25 and $3 an 
acre- 


even at that time. 

And then there is a statement here which is a rather short summation 
on his part, and since it is short, I will read that too, from page 5 of the 
prior hearings: 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. My argument is this, Mr. D’Ewart, that the land was first 
withdrawn from the reservation to be used as a military reservation. That action 
was without tribal consent. Subsequently the lands were sold to the United 
States, but I point out again that since then the Congress has on three separate 
occasions indicated that when these lands were taken, even though they were 
paid for, that when they are no longer needed for Federai purposes, that they 
ought to be returned to the Indians. 


Then I would like to read one excerpt and we will proceed with the 
witnesses here, unless there are questions any member wants to ask. 
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I would like to read an excerpt from page 102 of said hearings, from 
the testimony of Witness J. F. Nighswander, who is one of the old- 
timers down there, a man who knows a lot about the situation back 
in the early days, and what the understanding was on the part of the 
early pioneers. 

On page 102, this is a question which I asked of Mr. Nighswander: 

As I understood your statement—and let me see if I did understand one or two 
points—this military reservation was originally established not to protect the 
white man and the Government against the Gheyennes and the Arapahos, but 
it was actually established to help protect the Cheyennes and Arapahos, who were 
known as peaceful tribes, against some marauding Indians 

Mr. NIGHSWANDER. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Therefore, the purpose of the establishment of the fort was so 
that these Indians could be protected from marauding tribes, and they gave up 
that amount of their land for their own self-protection 

Mr. NIGHSWANDER. Let me correct vou there—that they would be willing for 
the time being. 

Mr. Morris. Would be disposed to give it up for their own protection for the 
purpose temporarily, to protect themselves against a marauding tribe? 

Mr. NiGHSWANDER. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. But they had in mind, according to all these facts that you recite 
about all these soldiers and scouts and traders and people who married into 
Indian tribes, all who had actual knowledge of the matter, understanding, that 
when there should no longer be any danger and no longer any necessity for the 
United States troops to be there to protect the Cheyennes and the Arapahos, 
the Cheyennes and the Arapahos would regain possession of it. 

Mr. NiGHSWANDER. That is correct. 

Now, are there any other questions by the committee? 

Mr. Pouuson. I was late coming here but this was to 

Mr. Morais. To give about 7,000 acres of land back to the Chey- 
enne-Arapaho Indians. 

Mr. Poutson. Who has it now? 

Mr. Morris. The Agricultural Department has it under possession 
and control by Executive order. There has been no act of Congress. 

Mr. Povutson. Have they made a report? 

Mr. Morris. They are here to present their view. That is my 
understanding—that they have possession of it and authority to con- 
trol it, at least, by Executive order. But at least wt will hear from 
them and find out just how they are in possession of it. 

All right, Mr. Commissioner, I believe that is all, unless there is 
another question. Thank vou a lot. 

I would like to hear now at this time from William Howard Payne, 
who is the attorney representing these two tribes. Mr. Payne is a 
former resident of El Reno, Okla., near where this land is located, and 
is now an attorney here in Washington, and has been, for some time, 
representing the Indians. Mr. Payne will now speak for himself. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HOWARD PAYNE, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO TRIBES OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William Howard Payne and I appear here as general counsel 
of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma. 

The purpose of this bill, very briefly, is to transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in trust for the use and benefit of the 
Chevenne-Arapaho Tribes 7,000 acres of the Fort Reno lands, these 
7,000 acres being situated north of Highway 66. Fort Reno is approxi- 
mately 30 miles west of Oklahoma City. 
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Originally Fort Reno lands comprised 9,500 acres of land. By 
prior act of Congress, approximately 1,000 acres of the land were 
transferred to the Department of Justice for the use of the Bureau 
of Prisons. 

This pending bill proposes to transfer an additional 1,500 acres, 
approximately, to the Attorney General for the use and benefit of 
the Bureau of Prisons. 

All of the lands that will come back to the Indians, if this bill is 
passed, lie north of this higlfway, and are contiguous. 

The testimony in the prior hearing very briefly showed that sub- 
stantially the same bill, with the recommendation as proposed here 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, not only passed the House 
but was reported favorably in the Senate. 

The Indians certainly did not want to take the position of trying 
to have their cake and eat it, too. If these 7,000 acres of land are 
returned to them, they are happy to have any monetary claim for 
the taking of the lands extinguished, and they have no objection, of 
course, to the incorporation of the Commissioner’s suggestion in this 
bill, and H. R. 6114, in the Eighty-first Congress, as reported by the 
Senate, contained that very provision. ‘The bill was reported in the 
Senate late in the Eighty-first Congress, so late, in fact, that as they 
were rushing toward adjournment it never fully came before the 
Senate and for that reason died when the Eighty-first Congress 
adjourned. 

Very briefly, as was brought out in the prior hearings, by provision 
of the treaty of 1865 the President created by Executive order in 
1869 an additional Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation in Oklahoma. 
These lands and other lands they have treaty rights to comprised 
more than 10 million acres of land. 

In 1883 by Executive order, from these lands owned by the Okla- 
homa Cheyennes-Arapahos, the President did create the Fort Reno 
Military Reservation comprising 9,500 acres. He did it, as Judge 
Morris has so aptly stated, for the purpose of protecting the Cheyennes 
and Arapahos from warring Indian tribes and for preventing incur- 
sions against the Cheyennes and the Arapahos by lawless white 
elements. 

It was the complete and unmistakable understanding on the part 
of the Indians and all of the old-time settlers around the place, as 
shown by the prior hearings, that when the land was no longer suit- 
able for the military purposes for which they were set aside, the 
Indians would get them back, since it was taken from them. 

As I say, this fort was first established in 1883. In 1890, by an 
agreement entered into by the United States Government and the 
Cheyennes and Arapahos, the Indian tribes of Oklahoma relinquished 
more than 10 million acres of land. 

I do not want to get into an argument with you, Mr. D’Ewart, 
whether it is a legal right or an equitable right. We feel we under- 
stand each other and we want to do the best for the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians that we can. But I do want to point this out. 
It has been said in the record heretofore the varying prices, the 
varying arrangements, the Indians actually got for the land they 
relinquished. 

In 1890, by the agreement entered into by the Indians and the 
Government, the Government got an extinguishment of their right to 
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more than 10 million acres of land. There was appropriated on 
March 3, 1891, $1,500,000 for this relinquishment of land rights. If 
the Indians had gotten the full $1,500,000, they would have been 
paid less than 15 cents an acre for the lands they relinquished. As 
a matter of fact they did not fully receive the million and a half 
dollars. They actually received only $500,000, which means less 
than 5 cents an acre for the land actually relinquished. 

As a consequence, on at least four occasions, in 1908, 1910, 1938, 
and 1942, by virtue of high moral considerations and unjust compen- 
sation, where former Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation lands having been 
set aside for a specific purpose, and having become no longer useful 
for that purpose, the Congress has made restitution to the tribes. On 
two occasions former reservation lands were sold and the proceeds 
made available to the tribes and on two occasions the lands have 
actually been returned to the tribes. 

Fort Reno was abandoned as a military operation on December 31, 
1949. It is now under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture by act of Congress of April 21, 1948, Public Law 494, Eightieth 
Congress. By that act of Congress jurisdiction of the remaining Fort 
Reno lands not heretofore having been transferred to the Department 
of Justice were transferred to the use and jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

That is another reason why we have no claim before the Indian 
Claims Commission from the equitable standpoint to the return of the 
lands. They are legally under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture by an act of the Congress, and I do not believe the Indian 
Claims Commission can go beyond that act of Congress. 

Mr. Morris. Then I was in error in that particular. It was not 
by Executive order. That was my understanding. 

Did that order transfer this particular installation or those all over 
the country; do you know how that read? 

Mr. Payne. No, sir; I believe—well, I am not sure. There were 
three or four forts. There was one in Nebraska—Fort Robinson, 
Neb.; possibly one in Virginia; and Fort Reno. All three may have 
been involved in this bill. I am not entirely clear. I know Fort 
Reno was involved. 

Mr. Morris. Then I believe I was in error. I thought it was by 
Executive order. 

Mr. Payne. No, it was by public law; that public law, in the 
Eightieth Congress, did transfer Fort Reno to the Department of 
Agriculture. Either by that act or by Executive action, the remount 
service was transferred to the Department of Agriculture. It may be 
that an Executive order transferred the remount service from the 
Department of the Military to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Mr. Payne. But thereafter, the Congress declined to make any 
appropriation for the remount operation and therefore Fort Reno was 
a dead duck, as far as remounts were concerned. Having no money 
appropriated to operate, the Army had to abandon it and did abandon 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here today two distinguished leaders of 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes. They have been here before. 
Mr. Jesse Rowlodge, an Arapaho, now chairman of the business 
committee of the tribes, has been here over a period of 42 years about 
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27 times, and has testified before your committee. He has devoted a 
long life of activity to the affairs of the Cheyennes and the Arapahos. 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson, from Thomas, Okla., is the present vice 
chairman of the business committee of the tribes. He is here and would 
like to present some facts about how the Indians propose to use the 
lands if this bill is passed. 

He thinks, very properly, the committee has a right to know what 
the Indians are going to do with it if they get the opportunity to 
operate these lands. 

Mr. Rowlodge has some very interesting historical aspects that he 
wants to present to the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say this. If this bill is passed it does not call for 
any appropriation from the Congress. There are some 3,100 Chey- 
enne-Arapahos in Oklahoma who will benefit immeasurably by the 
operation they propose to undertake there by way of a beef-raising 
enterprise. . 

I believe that is about all I have to say to vou, Mr. Chairman. If 
there are any questions I should, of course, be happy to respond. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. | have two or three questions. 

Is there anybody that has an adverse claim against this except the 
Department of Agriculture? Are there any townspeople or farmers or 
stockmen or anyone like that, who are laving any kind of claim to this? 

Mr. Payne. I know of none, Mr. D’Ewart. 

To give you an idea of the value of the Fort Reno lands from the 
beef-raising standpoint, there are some cattlemen who say if the 
Indians do not want to raise cattle, they will be glad to pay a gross 
annual rental of $50,000 each year. They expect to make a lot more 
out of it than that. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is, no claim against title? 

Mr. Payne. No; though the Bureau of Prisons does want some of 
the land. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are there any of the school districts that want some 
of it for school sites? 

Mr. Payne. No; there are a lot of people who want Fort Reno, 
but not for that reason. Of course I assume the Department of 
Agriculture wants to retain its jurisdiction over it. The Bureau of 
Prisons wants a certain amount of land for prison operation. The 
Cheyennes and Arapahos want it for the reason they believe they have 
equitable rights and it will go a long way towards rehabilitating the 
tribes. Other than that I know of no interest or claims against the 
land at all. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Are there any known minerals on the land or under 
it? 

Mr. Payne. Going into it, | would say no, Mr. D’Ewart. However, 
I would say the supreme test by which that question could be answered 
is the test of the drill bit. There have been no oil wells drilled at 
Fort Reno, though they have been drilled adjacent to it in all directions 
from it, in Canadian County. The last significant operation was 
within two miles of the western boundary of Fort Reno, where the 
bit went down 11,711 feet and was abandoned becatise it was dust dry. 
There have been some 40 drilling tests in Canadian County. In fact 
I would say that if it were not for Fort Reno, where there have been 
no tests, ] would say Canadian County has been drilled in every town- 
ship. 
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Mr. D’Ewart. My last question is this. This bill conveys to the 
Cheyenne and Arapahos in trust. If we are going to convey to these 
Indians, why shouldn’t we convey to the individual Indians, with 
patent in fee? 

Mr. Payne. My belief is that this land is transferred to the United 
States in trust for the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But that is exactly the same thing. 

Mr. Payne. Your question, if | may have it again, sir? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Why should we not transfer it to the individual 
Indians with patent in fee to the tracts? 

Mr. Paynn. My answer to that, Mr. D’Ewart, would be this: The 
tribes now o-wn, in three separated tracts, approximately 5,900 acres of 
tribal lands. Those three tracts are located northwest, west, and 
southwest of Fort Reno. If the tribes can have the use of Fort Reno 
as a central beef-raising point and project, they can utilize these three 
separated tracts they now have as a tribal enterprise for the entire 
population of 3,100 Indians. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. If I understand the thinking of this committee. 
they would much rather encourage the individual free enterprise 
system on these reservations, rather than the tribal enterprise system. 

Mr. Payne. By virtue of the actual facilities at Fort Reno it would 
be a sad thing, it would be an ill-advised thing, to undertake to cut it 
up into individual tracts. It is an ideal unitized operation under a 
single-management plan, either a single individual or a group, with 
management, industry, and aptitude 

Mr. D’Ewart. In other words, you say they want to run it as a 
cooperative tribal enterprise? 

Mr. Payne. They want to operate it along and in conjunction with 
their present tribal lands, for the benefit of all the members of the 
tribe. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. These are able Indians, well educated, well able to 
look to their own affairs, without the advice of the Federal Govern- 
ent, are they not? 

Mr. Payne. A good many, | would say, would qualify. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The question I would then ask is if we are going 
to give this, why we would not want to see it encouraged as an indi- 
vidual private enterprise rather than as a cooperative public 
enterprise. 

Mr. Payne. It would be a private enterprise, except that it would 
be a collective private enterprise rather than on an individual basis, 
and | am quite sure, it is my considered judgment, that they can do 
more with it collectively than they can individually. 

Both Mr. Rowlodge and Mr. Wilson have been to the Arapaho 
Wyoming Ranch on many occasions, and your committee has already 
gone into considerable investigation of that tribal beef-raising opera- 
tion in Wyoming. 

Mr. D’Ewart. What this committee wants to do is end this trust 
status and Federal Government supervision, and in this bill, if it is 
reported, we extend the lands in trust status and we extend the line 
of Federal Government supervision, which is precisely the end this 
committee is working against. 

Mr. Payne. It would be our thought that under this bill the 
Government would have title to the land in trust for the Indians but 
this operation that Mr. Rowlodge and Mr. Wilson will outline to vou 
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would be under the jurisdiction of the 14 members of the business 
committee of the tribes, and it would be entirely without any Govern- 
ment supervision that I can see, other than what benefits they might 
be able to make from the use of Government experimental stations 
and the things that have gone before. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Your experience seems to be a little different from 
ours. When there is a trust status, the Secretary supervises the 
enterprises. 

Mr. Payne. I believe that these other witnesses will be able to 
show you what they had in mind. 

Mr. Poutson. What they have in mind and what the law states 
and custom dictates, as far as the Government running it is con- 
cerned, are two different things. You as an attorney know that. 

Mr. Payne. I do not believe the Government will run this opera- 
tion, Congressman Poulson. 

Mr. Poutson. That is the way it operates. Mr. D’Ewart brought 
it out. How vou are going to change it is just your idea; that is the 
way you think it should be run. It still does not operate according 
to how you think it should be, but operates according to how the law 
savs it shall be run. 

Mr. Payne. I believe Mr. D’Ewart was a very interested partici- 
pating member of the committee that conducted the Lander, Wyo., 
investigation. 

Mr. D’Ewart. That is right, and I think that you certainly 
cannot say the Arapahos have supervision of that farm at the 
moment, and certainly you would not say that the Indians have the 
final word in the operation of that enterprise. 

Mr. Payne. Well, they have a board of trustees and a manager that 
they have appointed to head up the operation. 

Mr. D’Ewart. And difficulty in replacing him. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your thinking that because of the ideal situation, 
climatic conditions, soil conditions, and other conditions, that it 
would actually operate to the rehabilitation of the individual Indian 
more completely than if it were broken up into tracts? 

Mr. Payne. Indeed, that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, it would be used as a cattle-raising 
operation. 

Mr. Payne. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And if it were broken up into individual tracts, it 
would not be feasible to operate it as it is being operated in this in- 
stance. In your judgment then if it were operated in the manner 
vou have stated, it would work most effectively toward the rehabilita- 
tion of the individual Indian than if it were broken up into tracts in 
this particular instance? 

Mr. Payne. That is correct, in my judgment. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, if it were all good farming land, it 
would be more feasible to break it up into individual tracts and give to 
each individual so much land, on which they can make a living; but 
the main purpose of the proposed plan would be so that it could be 
productively employed in an over-all cattle-raising proposition? 

Mr. Payne. That is correct. 

Mr. Poutson. How much did you say the cattle raisers had offered 
for this land? 
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Mr. Payne. One cattleman, to my knowledge, said that he would 
be willing to pay $50,000 a vear for the use of Fort Reno for cattle- 
raising purposes, and he would, of course, expect to make $100,000 
or $200,000 or more. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I don’t think he can make that much nowadays 
with cattle. 

Mr. Morris. I think, Mr. D’Ewart, exactly what is proposed will 
be brought out by the Indians themselves, and that is, that if this is 
given to the Indians, it would be a wonderful set-up in there, for that 
is perhaps as good grazing land as might be found anywhere in the 
world. Is that right, Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. There is no question, sir, that it is the finest single 
block of grazing land to be found anywhere, at least in Oklahoma. 
It is so ideally situated and arranged and there are such wonderful 
facilities, not only for grazing cattle, but also 1,000 acres of 
good tillable soil, the finest tillable soil in Oklahoma, that it furnishes 
a much finer, closer-knit operation, a more efficient potential opera- 
tion, than that existing in W voming. 

1 would say this, however. I think the Indians are pretty well 
impressed with the operation in Wyoming, and I believe that one of 
them suggested, Mr. D’Ewart, that he would be even willing to state, 
and pledge himself, that if these lands at Fort Reno were to come back 
to the tribe, he would be interested in buying Montana bulls for this 
operation. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any questions, Mr. Poulson? 

Mr. Poutson. No. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Berry? 

Mr. Berry. This may seem a rather naive question, but since this 
question of a program for this land has come up in our discussion, why 
must we turn it back to the Indian Department? Cannot the tribes 
rent it from the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Payne. They could if the Department of Agriculture would be 
willing to lease it to the tribes. But the Department of Agriculture, 
1 am sure, would not entertain favorably such a proposal. 

Mr. Berry. Who is it leased to now? 

Mr. Payne. It is leased to no one, sir. There is a memorandum of 
understanding with Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Mr. Berry. And does the Department of Agriculture get no revenue 
at all? 

Mr. Payne. As a matter of fact, the Department of Agriculture is 
expending $10,000 annually for a cattle project through the Oklahoma 
Experimental Station and in conjunction with Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. There are some hundred head of cattle—I hesitate to testify 
along this line, but it is my information that there are some hundred 
head of cattle being used on the 7,000 acres of land at Fort Reno for 
experimentation under a program jointly sponsored by the Department 
of Agriculture’ and Oklahoma Experimental Station and Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

As a matter of fact, I might state here apparently the principal 
objective of this experimentation program that is being conducted 
there now—and incidentally, it is a program for approximately 
25 vears, with $50,000 a vear expenditure—the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, in hearings before the Senate Committee on the bill in the 
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Eighty-first Congress, stated that the major objectives of the research 
program being conducted at Fort Reno were the following: 





The improvement of beef cattle by breeding methods; procedures which offer 
promise of genetic improvement in beef cattle, greater in degree and faster in rate 
than can be accomplished by practices commonly employed by private cattle 
breeders, are very costly. 

Improvement of swine through breeding. As in beef cattle 

and I believe they have some 50 head of hogs there at Fort Reno in 
some experimentation. 
As in beef cattle this work is unavoidably expensive and beyond the reach of 
private stockmen to achieve independently. Fortunately the nature of research 
in animal breeding permits experiment stations of several States and the United 
States Department of Agriculture to combine their efforts in a system of joint 
undertaking. The Fort Reno program is part of such approach to improvement 
of beef cattle and swine. 

Third, Determination of age at first calving for best lifelong performance of 
beef cows. The ranchman commonly retains producing cows until they approach 
8 years of age, then replaces them with young cows or heifers. Whether it is best 
to breed the heifer to calve first as a 3-year-old cow is not known. Ranechmen 
lack factual data to answer the question to their satisfaction and assurance. 
When the young cow calves first as a 3-year-old, she can produce but five calves 
through her seventh year. Calving as a 2-vear-old will permit her to produce 
six calves through her seventh year of life. ‘The question is whether her produe- 
tion of a calf as a 2-year-old cow will so restrict her full physical development as 
to render her unable to produce the next five, one every year, and make them as 
big and healthy as if she had started being a mother a year later. 

That seems to be the gist of their program; to determine whether a 
cow ought to first calve in the second year after birth, or the third 
year after birth. For that they are spending $50,000 per year for a 
25-year period, or $1,250,000. 

Mr. Berry. Plus the $50,000 for which it could be rented. 

Mr. Payne. Exactly. 1 could raise the money and lease it for 
$50,000 a year, if the Department of Agriculture would do it. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, what you are saying is that as long 
as the Department of Agriculture keeps it, it will cost the taxpayer 
money to support it; whereas if this land is returned to the Indians, it 
will not only cost the Department of Agriculture nothing in the way 
of expense, but it will bring a real substantial return to the Indians 
involved. 

Mr. Payne. That is it exactly, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Of course, | fully realize that the Department’s 
viewpoint has not been presented yet, and we will hear their view- 
point. They may be able to make a better case than I think they 
can at this time, but that is, I think, the substance of the situation. 

That is, as they operate it now, they have to call upon the taxpayers 
to support the experimental station, without gaining other than 
scientific knowledge, we'll say; and whether that knowledge is of such 
nature to justify that expenditure is, of course, a question. 

Mr. Payne. And they are using 7,000 acres of the finest grazing 
land and finest facilities on the face of the earth for beef-raising 


purposes. 
I would like to point out that evidence was adduced before the 
Senate committee that the Oklahoma Experimental Station and the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College have in excess of 100 
experimental stations in the State of Oklahoma. 
You will note that Fort Reno is a part of it—and it seems to me that 
it is entirely inefficient and not the best use of the Fort Reno lands to 
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undertake a 25-vear experimental program of the nature cited, on 
those 7,000 acres, for the benefit of some hundred head of cattle, and 
what swine program that they do have there, approximately 50 head, 
at the last report they had. 

Mr. Berry. In your opinion is it the duty and the prerogative of 
the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs to decide whether or not the 
Department of Agriculture is doing a good job? 

Mr. Payne. No, sir, I think not. I do think, though, that it is 
the duty and intent of this committee to decide what is the best use, 
and whether or not, at least, the best and the most efficient use of 
Fort Reno would be to return it to the Indians. I do think that is 
the question at present before vou. 

Mr. Berry. In order that they may use it as a communal enterprise? 

Mr. Payne. In order that they may use it as an enterprise for the 
benefit of the entire Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes in Oklahoma, con- 
sisting of some 3,100 individuals. 

Mr. Berry. We have not had any testimony before this committee, 
but there is an educational program that we have heard a lot about. 
We have heard quite a bit about providing vocational education for 
the Indians to take them off the reservation and to train them so that 
they can be integrated with the white people. 

Will vou, in the next 2 hours, explain to me just how you can take 
Indians off the reservations and keep them off the reservations if you 
are going to have a communal enterprise like that? This will suck 
them back just the minute you have done anything else. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Berry, may I just interject, this is not for the 
purpose of their living on this land. They will not live there; this 
is for the purpose of running a ranch; and naturally there will be 
Indians as employees but the Indians will not live on this land as 
though it were a reservation. They will use it for the purpose of 
income. But there is no thought in mind that it would be used for 
the purpose of moving the Indians back on this land. It will be used 
for cattle grazing. There will be some living quarters there for the 
cowboys, and other buildings of that nature, but there will only be 
a few compared to the tribe. 

Mr. Berry. Then if I were a member of the tribe and lived here in 
Washington, I would get a share out of it? 

Mr. Morris. Surely. Anyone who was an enrolled member of the 
tribe would. 

Mr. Povutson. And if this land were divided among 3,100 people 
there would not be tracts of sufficient size to conduct this cattle-raising 
project, so your problem would be just as great? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I think it is the only practical thing, the only 
right thing. It is just like a corporation. Let us not misinterpret the 
situation. It is perfectly feasible, a proper proposal. It is just like a 
corporation in which many shareholders participate. Whatever the 
corporation earned would be paid to the shareholders. What would 
happen here is that there would be a manager, and ranch foremen; 
he would manage the ranch and whatever was brought in as profit 
would be distributed to the enrolled members of the two tribes. 

Mr. Berry. But it does not benefit the individual member of the 
tribe except to the extent of a few dollars? 

Mr. Morris. It does the Indian; and it would be more than a few 
dollars. I believe it would bring in around $200,000 or $225,000 a 


year. 
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Mr. Payne. We estimated a potential of $100 per capita payment 
per year and as there are some 600 families with an average of five 
members per family, it can be seen that the income per family will 
be quite important. 

Mr. Morris. No one can tell what will happen in the future but I 
honestly believe that with the 6,000 acres they already have, scattered 
out in three different areas, plus this particular tract of 7,000 acres, 
these two tribes, the Cheyenne and the Arapahos will be, together 
with their other efforts, practically self-sustaining. 

Mr. Payne. That is our hope and belief, sir. 

Mr. Morais. It will take them off the Government payroll. I 
don’t mean to say it will do it 100 percent; but I believe it will. I 
don’t want to purposely mislead anyone to get this bill over, but it is 
my own honest judgment that if we pass this bill these Indians will 
almost, if not completely, become self-sustaining. That is why I am 
so interested in this bill. 

Mr. Berry. That could be so. 

Mr. Morris. They will have no habitations on this tract so far as 
a reservation is concerned. It is not intended as living space for the 
people. It is designed as a range for the cattle. 

Mr. Morris. Are you through for the present? 

Mr. Berry. That is all. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Payne. 

I should like to call now on one of the most respected and beloved 
members of the tribes jointly represented here, the Cheyennes and 
Arapahos of Oklahoma—Jess Rowlodge, chairman of the business 
committee of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma. I am sure 
that Jess has something of importance to say to us and we would like to 
hear you at this time, Jess. 





STATEMENT OF JESS ROWLODGE, CHAIRMAN, BUSINESS COM- 
MITTEE, CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO TRIBES OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Rowtoper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
vou have heard the statement of our attorney that our Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma received 5 cents per acre or less for the 
relinquishment of more than 10 million acres of our Oklahoma lands. 

1 have, as he stated, devoted 42 years of my life to the affairs of 
our Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma. From time to time | 
have endeavored to retire, and with this in mind it has been my 
purpose to encourage the younger Indians to take over our affairs. 

I have been to Washington on many occasions with the father of 
this young and alert Woodrow Wilson, who is now vice chairman of 
our business committee. You will recall that last summer we ap- 
peared before your committee and at that time Mr. Wilson was chair- 
man of our business committee. 

Our business committee is composed of seven Arapahos and 
seven Cheyennes, and we are the governing body in our tribal affairs. 
The members of our business committee are elected by popular vote 
fom specified districts, something in the nature of congressional 
districts. I was reelected from my district and after the election 
when the winners from the various districts were certified we held a 
meeting and I was recalled to serve as chairman. 
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Reverting back to the 5 cents or less per acre which the Cheyenne- 
Arapahos were paid for the relinquishment of their land, I am con- 
strained to call your attention to a statement of the first President of 
the United States, in which, in an address to the Indian nations, 
George Washington said: 

The General Government will never consent to your being defrauded but will 
protect you in all your just rights. 

We come here before you today to present to you a program which 
was advocated by a select committee of the Senate of the United 
States in the Forty-sixth Congress on June 8, 1889, in Senate Report 
708. Lhold a copy of this old report in my hand. This recommenda- 
tion was made 72 years ago. On page 24 of that report we find the 
following: 

A herd of cattle belonging in common to the school children (Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Indians) has increased to a large number. It is a most encouraging success and 
is about all that is visible in the way of material progress among the 5,000 Indians 
around Fort Reno. An Indian ought to make as good a herder as a white man 
and these tribes should be able to at least raise all the beef and mutton they could 
consume * * * if they are protected in its occupation and supplied with 
cattle and sheen to begin with. 

Your committee respectfully recommend: third, that a plan be adopted for 
establishing a herd of cattle for the tribes, or separate herds of the band, and 
that the Government provide for a reasonable investment of money in stock 
cattle to preserve and increase the herd. * * * Fourth, That herdsmen be 
employed, where convenient and safe, from the several bands of Indians; and 
that a sufficient Indian police under white officers be hired to guard the herd, 
and to generally preserve order in the reservation. 

If the Fort Reno lands of some 7,000 acres are restored to the use 
and benefit of our tribes, we propose to establish a beef-raising pro- 
gram patterned closely after the Arapaho ranch operation in Wyoming. 
Your committee last vear conducted a hearing at Lander, Wvyo., in 
connection with this ranch. The evidence adduced at that hearing 
shows in a practical way what can be done by Indians in a beef-rais- 
ing enterprise. The Arapaho ranch in Wyoming constitutes some 
13,000 acres of land. There are some additional acres of Indian- 
owned grazing land which are under permit to the Arapaho ranch 
in Wyoming. This ranch operation in Wyoming was begun in 1941 
with an inventory of 3,900 cattle and 261 horses. As of January 1, 
1950, the inventory shows 7,500 head of cattle and 304 horses. 

The Arapaho ranch of Wyoming is supervised by a tribal board of 
trustees, comparable to the business committee of our Oklahoma 
tribes. These tribal trustees have employed at the present time a 
white manager. Approximately 7,500 head of cows are being 
efficiently carried in the Arapaho ranch operation in Wyoming. 

In the 8 vears of operation of this ranch, the net profit has been 
$1,366,000. In 1950 the net profit was $312,000. After setting aside 
a reserve for operating purposes, almost a million dollars has been 
paid out in the 8 years of operation in per capita payments to the 
northern Arapaho Indians. According to your hearings the present- 
day capital investment in cattle alone is approximately $2 million. 

The Arapaho ranch in Wyoming employs 62 regular emplovees, 75 
percent of whom are Indian. 

The Arapaho ranch operates a commissary which kills beef and 
hogs, the meat of which is sold to emplovees of the ranch. With 
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an approximate 10 percent mark-up, hind-quarter cuts are avail- 
able for sale at 52 cents and front-quarter cuts at 48 cents per pound. 

From a herd of 7,500 head of cows, the annual calf drop at the Arap- 
aho ranch runs from 80 to 90 percent. In 1950‘the Arapaho ranch 
in Wyoming sold approximately 1,400 vearling steers, and 700 vear- 
ling heifers to feeders, 400 dry cows and 300 wet cows were culled 
from the herd and sold to slaughterers, making a total of some 2,800 
head sold in the year 1950. The gross sale price was $575,000. 
The Arapaho ranch expenses were approximately $240,000. 

Since the Arapaho ranch is so far removed from a livestock market 
most of the stock is sold as vearlings to buyers who come to the 
ranch. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, T have pointed to 
the Arapaho ranch operation in Wyoming very briefly to show you 
what has been specifically accomplished there. I have visited the 
Arapaho ranch on many occasions, If the Senate committee of 1880 
could not observe the Arapaho ranch operation, they would be 
pleased with the wisdom of their own recommendation. 

The Arapaho Indian children of Wyoming present a healthy, well 
fed, and happy appearance. This is in contrast to a large portion 
of our Oklahoma Indian children who do not have enough to eat. 

Mr. Wilson, who will testify, will give you a great deal of informa- 
tion about Fort Reno and the proposal of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma to utilize it in a beef-raising project. He will 
show you that we can have an equally successful program of beef 
raismg in Oklahoma. Our weather conditions there, the fertility 
of the soil, the existing facilities at Fort Reno and its proximity to 
Oklahoma City and other livestock markets offer the Cheyenne and 
Arapahos of Oklahoma even greater opportunities than our north- 
ern Arapaho relatives have. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, 
for this opportunity to appear again before you. This is my twenty- 
seventh trip to Washington over a period of 42 years which I have 
devoted to tribal affairs. Our people appreciate your past and 
present friendly consideration and indulgence. 

If I may be permitted to do so, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
to other members of your committee that our Oklahoma Cheyenne 
and Arapahos love and respect you for the fine work you have done 
and are now doing, not only for our Indians, but for the high integrity 
you have demonstrated as our Congressman in representing ably all 
of our people. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Jess. I appreciate that compliment 
there, in the last paragraph of your statement. I hope I shall be 
worthy of it. I try to be and | sincerely appreciate the nice things 
that you say. I can return the compliment by saying that I have 
on numerous occasions learned that you enjoy the reputation of 
having not only ability and great knowledge, and information, con- 
cerning your tribes, and that you have done a splendid job all through 
these years in representing them, but that you also enjoy the reputa- 
tion of being a man of the very highest integrity and the very finest 
reputation. It is a pleasure to have you with us 

Mr. Row.opee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I might add this, before anyone asks me this question. PIf the 
Arapahos at the Fort Reno School were so successful in having’ shown 
a good increase of cattle, as demonstrated to the select committee of 
the United States Senate, someone may ask what became of those 
cattle. 

Well, the answer is this, and I personally know. At the time of the 
allotment, 1891-92, the cattlemen who had leased the several counties 
in Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservations proper were required to termi- 
nate their leases, and in moving out the enormous herds of cattle, a 
lot of the Indian cattle were either purposely or just without knowing, 
driven out with the cattlemen’s herds, which could not be run down 
or could not be replaced. One particular Indian, one of our chiefs, 
Chief Powder Face, who had just been here in Washington a year 
before that, lost 50 head of cows in the removal of those cattle when 
the allotments were being taken by the Indians in 1890. 

I just want to make that point before someone asks me that question. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Have you any questions, Judge Bosone? 

Mrs. Bosone. No. 

Mr. Morris. Congressman D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. How many cattle are this businessmen’s council 
running at the present time on thé lands you now hold? 

Mr. Rowtopee. Well, I have had a bunch of cattle myself but I 
raised them from a few cows and so do other individual Indians on 
their individual allotments. Then we have what you know as reim- 
bursement cattle. Several Indians have taken that program as say 
10 head to an individual, provided he had good pasture and running 
water or plenty of water and grass; and they have had repayment 
made from those programs on a successful basis. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But you are running no cattle at all as a tribal 
enterprise? 

Mr. Row.opGe. No; we have at present a program virtually started, 
the Indian Office’s program, a cattle program; but at the present time 
we only have what we know as a bull pool, which furnishes bulls. 
However, they were not in Montana. But they furnished bulls to 
individual cow owners throughout the reservation. We have a fund 
to maintain that bull. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. This range that you have now is being used by 
individual Indians? 

Mr. Rowropaer. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Not by any tribal enterprise? 

Mr. RowtopGe. No, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Here you propose to organize a tribal enterprise 
under the Wheeler-Howard Act, if you get this range? 

Mr. Rowtoper. Yes; we propose that. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I might say that part of the suecess has been due to 
the good weather and part to the fact that they pay no taxes what- 
soever. Those contribute very greatly to the situation there. I can 
remember when that cattle operation was broke, and that was before 
good times came and the rains arrived. 

Mr. Rowxoper. That was a bad-luck ranch. I am very well 
acquainted with that. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you very much, Jess. 

Now, Mr. Woodrow Wilson. Woodrow is vice chairman of the 
business committee. Woodrow is one of the younger men. Of course 
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Jess Rowlodge, who just testified, is one of the old patricians. This 
Indian here, Woodrow Wilson, has been in recent years very eminent 
in the leadership of the tribes and is one who promises, by his energy, 
integrity, and deep and sincere interest in the welfare of his people, 
to be of real service to them. 

These two men, ladies and gentlemen—and I am not saying it in 
any sense of the word to have anybody feei they are being flattered— 
I just don’t resort to that, but I do like to say nice things about. people 
when I can—these two men appearing here today enjoy the very 
highest reputations for integrity, for ability, and for fidelity to their 
trust. Woodrow, it is a pleasure indeed to have you come before this 
committee at this time and present your case. 

Mr. Wiuson. Thank you. 

Mrs. Bosonse. Perhaps the name has been an inspiration. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Woodrow Wilson is not a bad name, I am sure. 

Mr. Witson. Yes; I like it very well. 


STATEMENT OF WOODROW WILSON, VICE CHAIRMAN, BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE, CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO TRIBES OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, my 
name is Woodrow Wilson. I am a Cheyenne Indian and live at 
Thomas, Okla. I am a member of the business committee and at 
present its vice chairman. 

Since 1937 our tribal affairs have been conducted by our business 
committee, which is our governing body duly authorized under 
provisions of the constitution and bylaws as provided by the Oklahoma 
Welfare Act of 1936. 

If this bill H. R. 1631 is passed, you will be restoring approximately 
7,000 acres of the Fort Reno military land to the use and benefit of 
the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma. Before you return these 
lands to us, we feel you have a proper interest in asking us what we 
propose to do with the land. For many years our tribal leaders and 
our people have given much thought to the matter. 

We will utilize Fort Reno lands for beef-cattle raising as a tribal 
enterprise for the benefit of 3,100 members of our tribes. We have 
long know that we need more land and it so happens that the Fort 
Reno lands are ideally situated and if returned to us will afford us the 
first opportunity of a substantial nature to undertake a beef-raising 
enterprise alont the lines of the operation of the Northern Arapaho 
ranch in Wyoming. 

First I would like to describe briefly these Fort Reno lands. Fort 
Reno is located only 30 miles west of Oklahoma City, on United 
States Highway 66. 

Oklahoma City has a great livestock market and slaughtering and 
packing facilities. Two large slaughtering and packing plants are 
operated by the Swift and Wilson companies. The livestock market 
in Oklahoma City has vast livestock pens and teems with buyers, 
feeders, commission operators, and the like. 

If we can initiate our proposed beef-raising project, we are only 
30 miles from a good market. We are only about 200 miles from the 
Fort Worth, Tex., market, and approximately 400 miles from the 
Kansas City market. 
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Of the 7,000 acres of land, approximately 6,000 acres are the best 
grazing land in Oklahoma. Approximately 1,000 acres are the richest 
tillable soil in Oklahoma. All types of grains and bay crops can be 
raised. The grazing lands at Fort Reno comprise the largest body of 
good, native grass to be had in one block in central Oklahoma. The 
grassland is native bluestem and buffalo grass. These grasslands are 
extensively cross-fenced into very usable and varying sized pastures. 
The quality of fencing is excellent for cattle. 

A complete network of water lines and stock tanks furnish clean, 
fresh well water to all pastures from a central water plant. There are 
numerous ponds and small lakes. The North Canadian River flows 
through the north boundary of the fort. Stables, corrals, working 
chutes, loading facilities, scales, feeding sheds, feed-storage buildings, 
railroad spur, and other facilities were placed on the lands by the 
Army. Since the Army has abandoned its horse-processing program 
there the horses have all been moved out and cattle can be moved in 
on a large-scale basis with virtually no change in the facilities for 
handling them. 

There are numerous buildings at Fort Reno which were used for 
housing purposes by Army personnel. While many of these buildings 
are deteriorating for lack of proper maintenance they can be utilized 
by our Indians and other employees in our cattle enterprise. One 
large building is ideally suitable for an Indian hospital. 

A great many of our Cheyenne and Arapahos are living today in 
the neighborhood of El Reno, Fort Reno, Kingfisher, and Calumet. 
Their nearest Indian hospital facility is located at Clinton, Okla., 
more than 65 miles distant. 

Our proposed cattle enterprise we believe will be sufficiently profit- 
able that we can utilize this one building for hospital purposes and we 
can also use other facilities for a day-school operation for our enterprise 
employees. 

We propose also to establish a commissary in order to provide our 
employees with certain meats killed on our project. We can also go 
a long way toward relieving the present poverty-stricken status of a 
great number of our people. 

We propose initially to begin our operation with a cow herd of 
possibly 1,000 head. We believe that the 6,000 acres of good grass- 
land and 1,000 acres of rich tillable soil by proper feeding of grains 
and hay, that the Fort Reno lands will support ultimately 4,000 or 
more head of cattle. 

The Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma now have approxi- 
mately 6,000 acres of tribal lands located in three blocks northward 
and westward of Fort Reno. One tract is known as cantonment and 
comprises 2,165 acres. This tract is located approximately 70 miles 
northwest of Fort Reno. This cantonment tract has some tillable 
toil but is ideal for cattle grazing. Our tribes own another tract of 
1,280 acres is Custer County at Hammon, approximately 100 miles 
west of Fort Reno. 

A third tract of tribal land comprising 2,450 acres is located in 
Washita County, 60 miles southwest of Fort Reno. 

I have here a rough map, which I wish to present, showing these 
tracts. 

These lands are ideal for cattle-grazing purposes. These three 
tribal tracts are now, and have been for some years, leased to Indian 
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members of our tribes and, in some cases, to white persons. They 
are so widely separated and so small in acreage that we have been 
heretofore unable to undertake a tribal beef-raising enterprise. 

If Fort Reno is restored to us, and when our leases expire, we pro- 
pose to employ a foreman and Indian cowboys on each of these three 
tracts, in our beef-raising project. With the herd at Fort Reno and 
the excellent facilities there, we would feed out our steers and other 
marketable beef and ship them quickly to the Oklahoma City market. 
Thus we anticipate not only the profit of the grower, but also the 
profit of the feeder. We will be enabled to ship prime beef by truck 
or railroad car into the Oklahoma City market with such planned 
regularity and quantity that we will not depress that market by 
overloading it. We anticipate marketing the finest quality of beef 
at the highest possible prices. 

We anticipate the employment of a competent manager and ap- 
proximately 75 to 100 Cheyenne-Arapaho Indians in this enterprise. 
Due to our favorable Oklahoma climate and the existing facilities at 
Fort Reno for the care, feeding, management, handling, and processing, 
we anticipate that we can equal the 80 to 90 percent annual calf drop 
of the Arapaho ranch in Wyoming. We feel that we can even exceed 
that record. 

We anticipate being able to market 2,000 or 3,000 head each vear 
and that our gross sales will exceed the gross sales of the Arapaho 
Wyoming operation. 

We propose to set aside each year a reasonable reserve to cover 
depreciation and operating costs. We do not believe that the expense 
of our annual operation will exceed or even equal the sum of $240,000 
annual expense of the Wyoming Arapaho enterprise. We will have 
with the 7,000 acreage of the Fort Réno lands and the approximate 
6,000 acres in our present tribal tracts about 13,000 acres of land, 
which is the basic number of acres operated in Wyoming. 

The record of your hearing concerning the Arapaho operation in 
Wyoming shows that 4,000 tons of hay are fed annually to some 
7,500 head of cattle. We can produce much more hay than we will 
need for feed, at Fort Reno each year. 

We will produce other feed grains to supplement our feeding in a 

scientific and proper manner. We will be able to market our excess 
grain and hay crop. We will utilize a part of the existing facilities 
at Fort Reno to establish our own feed processing mill. 
@ We have among our Cheyenne-Arapaho Indians skilled plumbers, 
carpenters, painters, electricians, and other artisans who will be em- 
ploved in the maintenance of the Fort Reno facilities. Many of these 
were trained during World War II. We will endeavor to employ as 
many Indians for all types of work as may be qualified. 

We will not lose sight of the fact, however, that we are to operate 
a successful business enterprise, and while we shall expect to train as 
many Indians as possible to conduct the enterprise, we will not 
employ Indians promiscuously at the expense of being successful. Our 
Indian war veterans will have preference in our employment. 

If you return Fort Reno to us you will present to us our first sub- 
stantial opportunity to launch an enterprise which will take us out 
of the mire of poverty. You will make us self-sustaining. You will 
give us the encouragement and the knowledge that with this addi- 
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tional land we can take our place in a comparable standing with our 
white neighbors. We are not asking you to appropriate money. We 
will initiate our project from available revolving credit funds on a 
sound business basis, to be repaid, as it has been in the past repaid, 
with a loss of less than one-fourth of 1 percent to the Government. 
We expect to be able to repay the revolving credit fund fully. 

I thank you for your consideration. 

Mr. Morris. Are there any questions? 

We certainly thank you very much Woodrow, and we appreciate 
your appearing at this time. 

If there is nothing further we will adjourn to reconvene at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning on this same bill. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to 10 
a.m., Wednesday, March 5, 1952.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., the honorable 
Toby Morris (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Morris. The committee will come to order. We will proceed. 

If you will give your full name and your representative capacity 
we will be mighty happy to hear from you at this time, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. BYERLY, IN CHARGE OF ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY DIVISION, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Byrerzy. I am Theodore C. Byerly, in charge of the Animal 
Husbandry Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. Morris. You may proceed. 

Mr. Byrerzy. I shall speak with your permission, Mr. Morris, 
with respect to our use of the station and then its history 

The area covered by H. R. 1631 was transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture under the act of April 21, 1948, 7 United States Code 
supple ment 4, pages 435 and 438 at the time that the Army Remount 
Service was transferred to this Department. This law directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to administer the property in such manner 
as he deemed best, to advance the livestock and agricultural interests 
of the United States, including the improvement in the breeding of 
horses, suited to the needs of the United States. 

In instrumenting that instruction, effective March 18, 1949, the 
Department of Agriculture entered into a memorandum of under- 
standing between the Oklahoma Agricultural Experimental Station 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry for the conduct of livestock and 
other research at the Fort Reno station; in addition to that agreement 
a supplementary permit for use of a portion of the station entered 
on August 14, 1951, with the Quartermaster Corps of the Army 
for certain lands and facilities of the station in connection with the 
foreign-aid program in the procurement of mules and horses. 

With respect to our present use at the station, we have several 
major projects under way. I shall name these projects: 

First of all the improvement of beef cattle through the application 
of breeding methods. This project is a part of our national ¢ ooperative 
beef-cattle-breeding program in which the Bureau of Anima! Industry 
and some 35 States and the Territory of Hawaii are cooperating for 
the improvement of beef cattle. 
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A second project on the influence of levels of wintering and age of 
calving on the lifetime performance of beef cows; a third project, on 
the protein and energy content of steers fattened on native grass; a 
fourth project on the effect of overfertilization of land on the quality 
of forage with respect to beef-cattle production; a fifth project on the 
advantages to be gained through the use of line crosses and line breed 
crosses in the efficiency of swine production; a sixth project is the 
propogation of native and improved grasses for seed production of 
grasses adapted to the Southern Great Plains area. 

With respect to the stock at hand and our present use, we have on 
hand on the station at date, 200 2-year-old steers weighing about 
800 pounds each, 112 graded Hereford cows which have 56 calves at 
side at this date, and will have prospectively a few over a hundred 
when they have completed calving; 100 purebred mature cows with 
60 calves at side, an anticipated crop of 90 from this group, 30 herd 
bulls, 35 brood sows, of which 26 have farrowed to date producing 
230 pigs, 215 market pigs, which are in the process of going to market, 
40 gilts for the production of fall pigs, 84 grade Hereford cows, which 
are on wheat pasture at the present time with their calves, and 32 
grade cows, with their calves, which are to be devoted to the high- 
fertilization project. They are on the station, under the foreign-aid 
program, about 2,000 horses. 

With respect to the productivity of the station, last year there 
were harvested from the station 600 tons of native prairie hay with 
a present value locally of $28 a ton; 6,000 bushels of corn, present 
local value of $2 per bushel; 200 tons of alfalfa hay, with a current 
value of $45 per ton; 3,000 bushels of grain sorghum at $2.65 per 
hundredweight, 800 bushels of wheat, feed wheat, at $1.75 a bushel; 
1,500 bushels of oats, $1.25; 60 tons of straw at $25 a ton. 

The livestock production on the place last year, that is, the stuff 
produced and sold as surplus to research needs, included $25,000 
from the sale of swine, about $83,000 from the sale of steers, about 
$15,000 from the sale of calves. The net estimated net return from 
these sales was about $12,500 from swine, about $18,500 from the 
steers and about $11,000 from the calves. 

Those are the net returns making a total net from the station of 
about $41,000 as I make it. 

Mr. Morris. That is over what period of time? 

Mr. Byerty. That is calendar 1951. 

I asked our superintendent for an estimate of the probable net 
return of present prices if the thing were operated commercially as a 
ranch, and he told me his estimated gross was $100,000; his estimated 
net, $40,000. These happened to correspond quite closely with the 
figures I have given you, but that was simply a matter of coincidence. 

Now, with respect to the projects themselves and their importance; 
we have for the past 50 years been keeping our beef production just 
about in proportion to our appetite, or purchasing power for beef. 
During these past 20 years we have been able to do that only because 
we have replaced the horses in the United States with cattle. As you 
well know, our horse population has fallen to such a level that we 
can’t go much further with that substitution of cows for horses; only 
a little further. We have reached the time when we have to spend 
money to produce more grass to produce more beef. We have 
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reached the time when we must do nutrition and breeding research 
to get more efficient returns from the grass that we use in beef produc- 
tion. 

It may be of some interest to you, sir, I have a map here showing the 
distribution of beef production in the United States and of our research 
stations devoted to that purpose. A very great amount of our beef 
production in the United States of course, comes from the western 
portion of the Corn Belt, and from the Great Plains area. We are 
operating at four stations, geographically situated from north to south 
through the Great Plains area, each with its own particular geographic 
conditions having to do with temperature, rainfall and types of grasses. 

If we are to go further and keep our beef supplies adequate to con- 
sumption, then we must provide for two or two and a half million new 
consumers of beef each year. It happens the Fort Reno area is to the 
best of my knowledge the only area now devoted to experimental 
research in beef cattle where the native grass resources are as nearly 
perfect for grass production as exist or ever existed in the United 
States. 

We have on the Fort Reno area an area of short grass in practically 
primative condition, never been plowed, and an area of tall grass of 
sufficient size to carry experimental herds, 

We are using our heavy steers there to estimate even under these 
excellent range conditions what potential deficiencies there may be. 
The basic one that may be involved is a winter deficiency of phos- 
phorous, since it is a matter of fact that range cured forage decreases 
in its phosphorous content rather rapidly after the first frost, and there 
is some evidence that even on these excellent ranges it may be desirable 
to supply seme phosphorous in addition to the protein that we use in 
winter feeding. This will be of value not only to the grass beef 
producers of the Southwest, as research information and a guide in 
feeding practices, but will be of value on our experimental procedures 
since under our breeding conditions we need to stabilize nutrition before 
we can know the response that we have to breeding. 

With respect to the project on the improvement of beef cattle 
through breeding, we have two base considerations. We have first 
of all an excellent pure-breed herd in both Angus and Hereford breed. 
ing. Now, there is one problem that has come to the light in the last 
few vears in purebred beef cattle. There has been a trend, apparently 
an unconscious selection, to such kinds and families of beef cattle 
that some of our most popular and most valuable families of beef 
cattle are carrying in them, a gene for dwarfism. That gene dwarfism 
means that a percentage of the cows, when they have a calf, produce 
either a weak or worthless calf. We have assembled, or the State of 
Oklahoma, which actually has ownership of the stock, our cooperator 
has assembled at that point a herd of 24 Hereford heifers of com- 
pressed type, mated to a compressed bull; these are from a very popular 
blood line of Hereford cattle. 

To date this spring we have from that mating four dwarf calves. 
Our problem, of course, is doubled with respect to this problem of 
dwarfism. First, to identify and recognize those families and sires 
that carry the gene for dwarfism, and second, to save through breeding 
methods the families, the sires if possible, and eliminate the dwarfism. 
This is the first time where the geneticist is called into action to assist 
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the breeder, not that we will produce finer individual cattle, but that 
we will produce fine cattle free of defects. 

This dwarf gene is not limited to these compressed cattle at all. It 
is, as a matter of fact, in our Angus herd at that station which is based 
upon one of the best families in the Angus breed; they also carry 
dwarfism. We have one fine, large Angus cow, one of the best in the 
State, that has thrown three successive dwarf calves to three different 
bulls. It is all in the same family. It is the problem we have to solve 
on behalf of the commercial cattleman and the breeder. No commer- 
cial cattleman would want to buy that kind of bull. 

The other major problem is a problem of production. We have 
‘stablished through basic research at Beltsville that differences in 
rate of gain depend very largely on inheritance of the cattle. So we 
have as part of our cooperative program emphasized this fact of rate 
of gain, and our cattle at Fort Reno as well as at other stations will 
be selectively bred for high rate of gain within the type desired by 
the pure-breed breeder. 

I stated the excellence of this station from the standpoint of the 
land and of the production of its grass. It is also an excellent station 
because of the excellent cooperation and splendid personnel that the 
Oklahoma station has put into it. This is a fine productive station. 
There is another question which will illustrate the reason why I feel 
this station is particularly appropriate to beef cattle research. One of 
the major problems in increasing the efficiency of beef cattle production 
is the problem of calf crop. It happens that under farm conditions 
and in the more favored areas of the Great Plains, that we get a 90 
percent calf crop regularly, while in the semiarid areas of the South- 
west and in the humid areas of the Southeast, the calf crop may fall 
to 50 percent, which means a very inefficient production. I say 
“inefficient” for this reason: that a beef cow has to be fed for a year 
in order to produce a calf, and during that year she’ll eat 10 pounds 
of total digestible nutritients each day, and there will be required 
about 1,200 pounds additional for the calf itself to make a total cost 
of producing the 400-pound calf something more than 12 pounds of 
total digestible nutritients for every pound of live calf produced. 

If a cow, only has a calf every other vear it may not double the cost 
of producing the calf, but it will have greatly increased it, because 
you have to feed the cow for 2 years instead of | 

Many people have supposed that level of winter nutrition is all 
that we need to improve, just give the cows a little more cake in the 
wintertime, and they will calf everv year. Unfortunately, this has not 
been borne out by experience. We have carried cows for 3 years, at 
Fort Reno, under these good range conditions, on three successive 
levels of supplementation, a pound of cake a day, 2 pounds of cake a 
day; and 2's pounds of cake plus 3 pounds of oats; and we got a 90 
percent calf crop at all three levels. 

Winter supplementation on ranges in southeastern United States 
produces heavier calvers, but will not produce more of them, unfor- 
tunately. Neither have we succeeded in decreasing the calf crop by 
decreasing the level of wintering on these good range conditions, nor 
nor have we improved the calf crop by supplementation on poor range 
conditions, so unless we have areas of good range and poor range, we 
cannot attack this problem adequately. We must have both condi- 
tions. This is an essential part of our beef cattle program. There is 
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not any other place that will duplicate the work that is going on there 
as part of our program. 

With respect to our swine program, again, we are using facilities at 
Fort Reno, to supplement facilities at Stillwater and other States in 
the North Central area. I told you, we have farrowed so far this vear 
230 pigs from 26 sows; that is almost 9 pigs to the litter. The average 
pig crop in the United States is between six and a quarter and six and a 
half. The most important factor in swine production today is the 
number of pigs weaned or sent to market per litter. If we can increase 
that one pig greater through management, through nutrition methods, 
we will save the United States a million tons of feed a year, and we 
will make our pigs go to market at smaller weights and with a higher 
proportional yield of meat and a lower proportional vield of lard, 
which at present is of troublesome abundance. 

With respect to the propagation of grass seeds, this area again is 
particularly suitable to that, because there is on the station a fairly 
considerable area of No. 1 cropland, and there is available there 
through irrigation wells the possibility of irrigating, and producing 
efficiently grass seed for the improvement of local ranges. With 
respect to the high fertilization project, this is a project of basic 
importance, not only to the local area but to the United States. 

Much of our increase in beef will come through the production of 
forage, an increase in forage must come through added fertilization, 
but we don’t know what imbalances we may produce in the mineral 
nutritients carried in the forage by overfertilization. This is a thing 
that has not been investigated. It must be investigated. This is an 
investment in time, facilities, and in leadership. The project is under 
way at this station and we anticipate settlement of this problem within 
the course of a few years. It must be settled. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have finished my informal review. [I shall 
be most happy to answer any questions that I can. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Dr. Byerly, I have been interested in your 
statement and I certainly can see your viewpoint. That is easily 
made clear by your statement. I want to ask you now a few questions. 

You are not, of course, in the business of trying to go into competi- 
tion with the ordinary cattleman and rancher; you are there for the 
purpose of experimentation? 

Mr. Byerty. Our purpose is to get research results which he can 
use for his profit. 

Mr. Morris. Scientific experimentation and research and not for 
the purpose of raising cattle to go in to competition with ranchers and 
farmers? 

Mr. Byerty. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Why would you need this 7,000 acres to carry on 
with an experimentation? 

Mr. Byerty. This, Mr. Morris, is a very easy question to answer. 
At least, my answer is satisfactory to me. I have some 25 years’ 
background in poultry research, where on a single station we can 
assemble 5,000 birds for breeding experiments, in a hundred matings. 
The thing that has kept beef cattle research in a dormant state from 
the standpoint of research has been the fact that we have had 15 
cows and a bull at a station, and with a one-bull herd you can’t even 
compare sires. The total carrying capacity of this station as a breed- 
ing program is about 500 cows. That means about 20 matings, tests, 
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and propagation matings. This is a very small amount—20 matings 
suppose a corn breeder should go out and try to breed with 20 corn 
plants. That is why we have a cooperative program. Amongst our 
total cooperative total program in the 35 States and Hawaii we have 
something over 7,000 cows. Still a very small amount of material 
from the breeding standpoint, but far from being excess to our needs 
this is only a minimum sized working unit from the standpoint of the 
problem to be attacked. 

Mr. Morais. I just do not follow you on that. I don’t understand 
why you would need 7,000 acres to carry on there with an experimenta- 
tion. You haven’t made that clear to me. Maybe you have to 
others, but certainly in regard to breeding and regard to type of grass 
and regard to type of conditions, two or three hundred acres would seem 
to me to give you the exact answer you would get with a million acres. 

Mr. Byerty. This is not true. The first thing we have to do in 
breeding experiments is to select. If we have two matings we can keep 
the progeny of the better. Then what will we mate them to? Inbreed 
and carry on with a single mating? If we have 20 matings we may 
keep the five best. Our rate of progress in breeding will depend upon 
the amount of selection pressure we can apply to the population, how 
much can we save, how much reject, what is our scale of operations? 

If we have something that only occurs once in a year and we only 
have two to pick from, it will take us 50 years to find the two in the 
hundred with all expectation. 

Mr. Morris. You understand, I am sure you do that all over this 
broad land of ours, similar experimentations are going on, not only 
by the Agricultural Department, but by ranchers and farmers and 
they are all experimenting in better breeding for cattle and better 
grazing for cattle. Yes, all over the United States that experimenta- 
tion is going on, not only by similar institutions but by individual 
farmers and ranchers. 

Mr. Byerty. I am fully aware of that. We are cooperating with 
35 States and the Territory of Hawaii. In turn, every one of those 
States are cooperating directly or indirectly with ranchers. Yesterday 
I spent the day with an Angus breeder in the State of Virginia who 
asks can we put in a beef cattle improvement program, and how shall 
we go about it? That cooperation is the thing that avoids duplication 
and will produce a sufficient mass of information to make appreciable 
progress. This will take the best efforts of all of us, all of those people 
you referred to, we must work as hard as we can if we are going to keep 
beef production up to our appetite. 7 

Mr. Morris. We should not trespass upon the rights of other people 
in our efforts to improve the beef industry. We shouldn’t trespass 
upon the rights of others, and we should be reasonable in our demand. 
I can see your point very clearly, but you still haven’t made it clear 
to me why you need 7,000 acres to carry on with just an experimental 
research effort. 

Mr. Byreriy. Mr. Morris, as I have said, a minimum effective 
breeding herd for this project of 500 cows would provide only 20 breed- 
ing groups with a year, 20 sires for comparison. 

Our breeding improvement must come through the comparison of 
individuals, through the comparison of sire progenies, in comparison 
of the sires themselves; 20*is not a large number, and that is the esti- 
mated capacity of this station with respect to operation; 500 brood 
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cows and calves, steers, heifers that go with it. That is the estimated 
capacity. That is not a large number, but a small number—20 groups. 

Mr. Morris. Let me ask you this: I have a map here. I do not 
know whether you are familiar with it or not. If you are not, I would 
like for you to familiarize yourself with it. This is entitled ‘“‘Okla- 
homa’s farm research centers, how to know and use them.” Evi- 
dently it is published by the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Service, a special publication of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Are you familiar 
with that? 

Mr. Byrerty. May I see it? I think I have seen it, but I am not 
positive. 

Mr. Morris. You have seen that? 

Mr. Byrrty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I want to ask you a few questions about it, please. 

According to this map, there is a main station—of course that is at 
Stillwater. 

Mr. Byrrvy. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Then there are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 special 
stations over the State of Oklahoma. Then there are five State- 
Federal stations, including Fort Reno, or four in addition to Fort 
Reno. 

Mr. Byrerty. Beef cattle breeding research on the Federal stations 
is conducted only at Fort Reno. 

Mr. Morris. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Byerty. Beef cattle breeding research with respect to the 
Federal operation is covered only at Fort Reno. There is some breed- 
ing on the Karl Blackwell substation at Stillwater. The two areas 
are so vastly different I think it is worth while to stop and consider 
them for a little while. 

The Karl Blackwell is a wonderful station, land that is plowed, 
cultivated, gotten down to marginal production. Then put together 
and brought back into range condition. It is a wonderful thing how 
that range has come back, but that range, a recovered, developing 
range on original land, low in fertility, is not the same thing at all as 
the range at Fort Reno. The conditions are not the same, perform- 
ance will not be the same, the results will not be applicable in that 
if gained in one place as compared to the other. There is some beef 
cattle work being done at Wilburton. ‘That is an area, as I remember, 
in which there is a basic phosphorous deficiency in the soil. It has 
special problems and this problem of calf crop is one of them. 

Again, it is not comparable, and I suppose, though I would think, 
Mr. Morris, that the Oklahoma folks themselves would be in much 
better position to defend their use of these stations. 

May I read to you the estimate of Mr. Henry Bennett with respect 
to Fort Reno? Mr. Henry Bennett was president of Oklahoma A. 
& M. In summary statement before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, he estimated the results of Fort Reno 
research as developed in the next 15 years applied to the production 
of beef cattle and swine would be worth $80 million annually to 
increase production in Oklahoma alone. 

Mr. Morris. One of these State-Federal stations that, according 
to the map, is identical with—maybe not identical with, but very 
similar to Fort Reno, is just a very short distance north and east of 
Fort Reno. What station is that? 
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Mr. Byerty. That would be the station, I presume, at Woodward, 
Okla. 

Mr. Morris. This is north and east. Woodward would be north 
and west; would it not? 

Mr. Byerty. | can only answer with respect to Woodward, because 
it is the only one about which I have information, and that, as you 
say, is a little north and west. The Woodward station is on the 
sand hills area. It is a station that has produced remarkable results 
with respect to range use and range improvement, with respect to 
the control of sagebrush, with respect to the use of supplements in 
winter feeding on steers. It is on the sand hills. It is land quite of 
different character than Fort Reno; it is primarily an agronomic 
station in which beef cattle are used as a test animal. It is not 
comparable nor in anywise does it duplicate nor could it substitute 
in anywise for the Reno work. 

Mr. Morris. According to this map, there are five junior college 
farms operated by the general station here, the main station, cooperat- 
ing with and under the general supervision of, we will say, the main 
station at Stillwater. 

Mr. Byerty. I do not have specific information about these five 
farms, but I can make this generalization: after repeated conferences 
with Associate Director Hawkins of the Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion: In order to bring together an effective breeding herd which will 
continue over a sufficient period of years to give effective results, it 
is necessary that you have them assembled in one place under one 
supervision and under the ownership of one person. Now, these five 
junior college farms, as I can visualize them and have never visited 
one of them, and am not intimately familiar with them, the usual 
college farm of that sort would have a demonstration herd of one, 
two, or three breeds of a bull and a few cows in each of those; things 
that would not permit comparison at the same time and same place. 
We must have the comparisons at the same time, same year, and 
same place, because in order to measure them we must separate that 
due to variability due to years. You know Oklahoma and the annual 
Variation in grass growth, weather, is very great, so we must have 
a number sufficient at one time at one place to make that comparison. 
We must keep it from year to year, because of the high annual vari- 
ability. We cannot use five small herds at five locations and make 
the results as effective as one herd at one time at one place. 

Mr. Morris. In addition to these matters that I have suggested 
to you, the different installations here, you have a number of what 
you designate here as cooperative test stations, and apparently, just 
glancing at it, here, approximately around 75 or. 100 around over the 
State. 

Mr. Byeriy. I would suppose those are demonstration farms for 
approved practices. If any of them are devoted to beef cattle, I am 
not at all sure that any of them have beef cattle, they would serve 
the useful purpose in the final demonstration of the results of research 
work. Research begins at the laboratory and at the desk, and in a 
man’s head. The next stage is in the breeding pen; if we are speaking 
of breeding research, and this must be free to go as far as it may be 
to test the genetic capacity of an animal, regardless of its economic 
importance. 
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The third step is in the breeders herd, when he can put those things 
to work and determine the economic importance and feasibility, and 
the final test wotld come on farms of the sort you'speak of in the actual 
application in commercial practice. All of these things are necessary 
in a research program; the basic, the immediate application, the pilot 
plant and finally the demonstration and application, all are essential 
to research programs. 

Mr. Morais. I have one or two more questions, and | will be 
thorough as far as I am concerned: 

Getting back now to these State-Federal institutions, or stations, 
that are designated as if they are exactly the same, at least, they must 
be very similar to one in question here, are one, two, three, four others. 

One of them, according to the map, is a very short distance north 
and east of Fort Reno. The other two are in a reasonably short 
distance northwest of Reno and one is in a reasonably short distance 
southwest of Reno. 

Can you tell me whether those four other stations are about similar 
in amount of land as Fort Reno? 

Mr. Byerty. I do not have information except as to the Wood- 
ward station. The Woodward station, as I recall, contains between 
5,000 and 6,000 acres, land of very dissimilar type to that on the 
Reno station, devoted to agronomic practice, and the improvement 
of agronomic crops with use of beef cattle only as test observation, a 
total dissimilar station which could in no wise substitute for the other 
station. I know of no other tract, and my information is not com- 
plete, but I believe that my statement is correct; | know of no other 
tract under the control of the United States Government nor the State 
of Oklahoma that could be substituted with equal effectiveness for 
the Fort Reno area. 

Mr. Morris. You gentlemen have been carrying on there rather 
effectively with cattle breeding and research for a number of years; 
have you not, in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Byervy. Our venture into beef cattle breeding research in 
Oklahoma begins at about the time of initiation of this Fort Reno 
project. We have carried on effectively cattle-breeding research at 
Mills City and Beltsville for a number of years, but our cooperation 
with the State of Oklahoma is relatively new, and I may point out that 
Oklahoma is one of the important producers of beef. 

Mr. Morais. It is an important beef-producing State, and we have 
been producing some of the finest bulls in the whole United States. 

Mr. Byerty. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. We have been producing some of the finest cattle in 
the United States down there, and the beef industry has really been 
progressing very rapidly down there. 

Mr. Byrerty. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. How in the world did they do it before this Reno 
matter came along, if this is so essential to the industry? 

Mr. Byrerty. They have kept us up to date. I have pointed out 
one thing that unconsciously and certainly not from any wish from the 
breeders, has crept into breeding herds in Oklahoma and every other 
Siate of the United States that must be eliminated; can only be elimi- 
nated by genetic research, the problem of dwarfism. I pointed out 
the rate of gain. Rate of gain in our feed lots in the United States 
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will not average 2 pounds per day. Some cattle will gain 3 pounds 
per day, 3 pounds per day in the feed lot will increase our tonnage of 
beef available very greatly. We can do that through genetic means. 
We can do that by methods not now in use by breeders of beef cattle. 
They have produced fine cattle, wonderful cattle. No question about 
it. We have the problem of preducing more efficient cattle if we are 
going to eat beef and this can be accomplished only through research. 
It will not be accomplished by the breeders without the assistance of 
research. 

Mr. Morris. Of course, I grant you that there must be research 
continually going on. I do not take issue with you on that, but I 
know, as every citizen who is interested in those matters and keeps 
ret asonably well informed about them knows, that that research is 
going on all over the United States. I know that that research is 
going on now in our great State, from many different sources, especial- 
ly by the cattle breeders themselves, those in private industry. I 
know that there are a number of the best ranches in the whole country 
in Oklahoma. I know they are carrying on with that research. | 
just can’t agree with you that we should take this land away from 
those that I think rightfully own it, and ought to bave it, and give it 
to the A. and M. College there when I can’t see that it is absolutely 
esseatial that you should have all of that land. 

I will agree with you, and | have taken that position heretofore, 
that we ought to try to work out some kind of a solution to this matter 
if it is at all possible, and certainly | am anxious to see the A. and M, 
College go forward. Iam glad to see this experimentation go forward. 
I would like to assist in every way that I can, but I certain do not 
believe that you would be justified in taking all this land. Although 
I certainly respect your views, you understand, and I do not in any 
way impugn your motives, but I certainly cannot agree that you need 
all this land to carry on an effective experimentation. 

Mr. Byerty. May I summarize my opinion in this matter: 

Under the charge in the law that the Secretary of Agriculture was 
to use this station for the improvement of livestock and agriculture, 
I believe that we are making a highly effective use, and that the sta- 
tion provides an essential part of a broad research program which is 
in the public interest, which is urgent, immediate, and necessary. 

Mr. Morris. Couldn’t you cooperate your efforts there with the 
Indians, assuming that you should either be given outright, or by 
lease, or some method a reasonable amount of land there, say, 200 or 
300 acres, or even 500 acres of this body of land of 7,000 acres, and 
let the Indians carry on with a cattle-raising program there? Couldn't 
you work your program in with theirs, and wouldn't it actually be 
beneficial to your research to carry on in cooperation with them? 

Mr. Byrerty. Mr. Morris, we are always ready to cooperate through 
the experiment stations with breeders and producers in every State. 
At this point the Fort Reno station, I still state categorically, is of 
minimum effective size for our research needs; no reduction in area 
could be accomplished without a reduction in the effectiveness of our 
research program, and any material reduction in area would compel 
us to abandon entirely at that point. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. D’ Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. | think you have made a splendid plea for livestock 
experiment stations, Mr. Byerly, this morning, and I believe that 
should be printed in the bulletin and circulated. 
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I would like to say for the benefit of the chairman that I once tried 
to take 200 or 300 acres away from the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and I got rather a complete licking the first round. In fact, I didn’t 
get anywhere, and then I came bac k again and I went out to the experi- 
mental station and had a meeting out there and we finally reached 
an amicable agreement whereby he let me have 200 or 300 acres, and 
I suggest you sit down and talk with him because he is a reasonable 
man and I know he will do the best he can to work out a solution, 

I will say in answer to—— 

Mr. Morris. | will say that certainly there is a disposition on my 
part, and [ am sure there is a disposition on the part of the good 
Indians involved, to work in cooperation with you gentlemen if there 
is any possibility of our reaching some kind of a satisfactory solution. 
I don’t know whether there is or not, but I go back to the funda- 
mental proposition, and that is this: that originally this land was taken 
away from the Indians, or at least, was acquired from them, we will 
put it that way, just fora song. The evidence shows that they prob- 
ably received somewhere from 15 cents to maybe 50 cents an acre, for 
about I believe 4 million acres. 

These Indians are badly in need of land, and it seems to me that 
by reason of the grossly inadequate consideration that was given to 
them. After all, they were here first, they owned all of that land, and 
it does seem to me that we should be very solicitous of taking care of 
them and giving them an opportunity where it is at all possible to 
rehabilitate themselves by raising cattle and helping themselves in 
their financial endeavors. 

I think that fundamentally, even though there is a good use and 
purpose for this land, if they actually are entitled to it, and I believe 
that they are, they ought to have it, even though vou can use it for 
a good purpose. That is my fundamental feeling, but notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I feel that they should have every foot of that land, 
because they are absolutely entitled to it, notwithstanding that fact, | 
do recognize the necessity of experimentation and I recognize the good 
work that you gentlemen are doing and I hope that we can work out 
some kind of a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Byrerty. Of course, my testimony here has to be to the effect, 
as far as I can establish it, that under the terms of the law by which 
this was transferred to agriculture, we are making effective use of this 
station for the purpose intended. I would also point out, of course, 
that during these 4 years of occupancy we have increased, and Okla- 
homa has increased, very greatly the investment to the tune of several 
hundreds of thosands of dollars, to make this station more effective 
for the purpose to which it is now devoted. 

Mr. Morris. But they have done that with the full knowledge, you 
understand, that we have been trying for quite a long while to get this 
legislation passed, and they have done that with their eves open and 
have known all the time that we have contended that thisdand actually 
belongs to the Indians. However, as I say, I respect your views. 
When I take issue with you, do not get the wrong impression. I 
respect your views, and I realize that you have made an excellent 
statement here in behalf of your particular view in the matter. 

Mr. Byerty. Thank you, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Any other questions? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Yes. I notice you are running 2,000 head of horses. 
Why is that? 
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Mr. Byerty. We are not running them. The Quartermaster Corps 
is handling them. This is simply use of the station, of the portion 
of the land, these 600 acres. These horses are assembled for the 
conditioning period prior to shipment. It is a service we are affording 
to the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. b’Ewarr. That is a remount station as far as those horses is 
concerned? 

Mr. Byer.y. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You are running about 500 cows? 

Mr. Byerzy. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You figure that is fully stocked? 

Mr. Byrerty. Five hundred brood cow capacity is the best esti- 
mate of the capacity of the station, that includes cows, steers, and 
so forth, added to the 500 cows, making a 1,000 unit station. 

Mr. Morris. The evidence shows there are a number of buildings 
on this land that are badly deteriorating. What do you propose to 
do in regard to them? 

Mr. Byrerty. We have surplused a good many of those buildings 
to the GSA and their disposition, of course, is in their hands. Having 
declared them surplus to our needs the problem of their further dis- 
position is their problem. They may return them to us. I do not 
know. As far as possible uses there is pending now an application 
from the reserve unit for further training for the use of one such 
building, and that is in process of completion. Several of the tem- 
porary structures have been surplus to the Bureau of Prisons for 
demolition and transfer to their uses. 

The other buildings, we have no present use and have declared them 
surplus to the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Morris. Any other questions? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No. I know Mr. Byerly is very much interested 
in livestock experimentation, and I think your agency is doing a 
splendid work in this country in helping to improve our livestock, our 
grasses, our feeding operations. Certainly you deserve the support 
in every Way we can give it to you. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. Byrerty. Thank you, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you very much, Mr. Byerly, for your -state- 
ment. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Payne, will you come around just for a question or two, please, 
sir? 

Can you tell us from this map, if vou will take, it, here, where these 
other stations are located? Are you familiar with these other stations? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HOWARD PAYNE, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO TRIBES OF INDIANS 


Mr. Payne. You refer to those stations designated in the red areas? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. You mentioned one there at Wood- 
ward. There appears to be one closer by than that. Unfortunately, 
they do not show on the map just what county they are now located 
in, or what town they are near. 

Mr. Byerly, may I ask you—I don’t know if you could check that 
or not, Mr. Payne. 
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Mr. Payne. I believe it would take a little time to ascertain the 
exact location of those. 

Mr. Morris. Do any of you know just where the location of these 
stations are? 

Mr. Byrrzy. I am sure we can determine the location, size, and 
other physical information within a week, but we would have to 
correspond with Oklahoma to get an exact location of those stations. 

I am sure if Mr. Morris desires we would be glad to get that infor- 
mation for vou. 

Mr. Morris. I would very much like to have that information. 
Can you answer this one general question, Mr. Byerly? I don’t 
know whether you can or not, but if you can’t, you can furnish us 
that information: 

How much land does the A. & M. College have in the whole State 
of Oklahoma? 

Mr. Byer ty. I can’t answer that question, because I don’t know 
the area of these substations, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us that information? 

Mr. Byrrer.y. We will get that.information for you, land, character 
of land, and facilities. We will get it. 

Mr. Morris. Are there any further observations you would like 
to make, Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, with respect to Mr. Bvyerly’s state- 
ment, I would like to make a very brief observation. 

As he stated, I believe, some 600 acres are now being devoted at 
Fort Reno to this horse-processing program, so that obviously is 600 
acres that are not available for this cattle experimentation. 

With respect to the grain crops that Dr. Byerly mentioned in his 
statement, I would like to point out that it is our information that 
approximately 1,100 acres of the tillable soil at Fort Reno have been 
leased by the Department of Agriculture to private persons, and that 
that is a private operation. 

If that is in error, we would like to have Dr. Byerly state for the 
record just what the situation is with respect to that tillable soil. 

Mr. Morris. I notice him shaking his head. We will hear from 
vou in just a minute on that. We want the facts to be as they are 
in our hearings. If there is any error we want it corrected. 

Mr. Payne. We are certainly interested in the true facts ourselves, 
but it is our information that Mr. Jeffery, at El Reno, has the tillable 
land under lease from the Department of Agriculture and if that is 
now incorrect, if he is no longer privately leasing the land we would 
like to know it, too. 

There is among all of these some hundred projects farm research 
centers and experimental stations, special stations, and so forth, in 
Oklahoma, one particular station located at Camp Gruber, near 
Muskogee, slightly east of Oklahoma City and Fort Reno. This 
‘Camp Gruber has many thousands of acres of land that, as I-wnder- 
stand it, has been turned over to the Oklahoma experimental station. 

I think some 27,000 acres in that one particular block has been 
turned over, and we of course feel that that is so much larger than 
Fort Reno that any experimentation that is being conducted at Fort 
Reno might readily be transferred to Camp Gruber. That is just an 
observation that we wanted to make. 
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Mr. Morris. All right. 

Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Morris. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Myer, did you want to make any further observation? 

Mr. Myer. No, sir; I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. Morris. Did you want to make any further statement in 
regard to the matter? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Byrriy. With respect to the operation of the farmland, for 
the first 2 vears of operation, it was operated by Mr. Jeffery on a share 
basis, because the Oklahoma agricultural experiment station and the 
Department of Agriculture did not have the power machinery to 
operate it efficiently. The Oklahoma experiment station acquired 
that machinery and in 1951 the figures I gave vou, and indeed, and 
all the land on the station was omitted entirely by us in cooperation 
with the Oklahoma experiment station. There is no lease, and there 
never was a lease. [am not familiar, and I may ask, Mr. Chairman, 
with respect to this 27,000 acres, so that I can include that in the 
provision of information which I have promised, the area again from 
Mr. Payne? I did not understand what area that was. 

Mr. Payne. Camp Gruber. 

Mr. Byrerty. What location? 

Mr. Payne. Near Muskogee. 

Mr. Byrerty. Then I will include in my inquiry with respect to 
the status of Camp Gruber. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Payne. It is listed as one of your stations in Oklahoma in this 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Morris. You will include that, then? 

Mr. Byerty. I will include that. 

Mr. McMutien. What was the name of the man that vou had 
this agreement with? 

Mr. Byerry. Mr. Jeffery. 

Mr. McMutuen. Does he have any interest in it now? 

Mr. Byrrty. No; he share-cropped it for us for the 2 years until 
the Oklahoma station could acquire adequate power machinery to 
operate the cropland. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, would it be proper at this point to 
inquire or would it be of interest to the committee to know the number 
of employees or personne! that are involved with this experimentation 
program? 

Mr. Morris. I think that is a good question. I think that ought 
to be in the record. 

Mr. Byeruy. The entire operation of the station is conducted by a 
staff of two professional men, a clerk, four subprofessional assistants 
and a crew of six laborers. This number of employees is remarkably 
small for the magnitude of the operation, and I would like to have it’ 
appear in the record, sir, that our superintendent, Mr. Dwight Stevens, 
has operated this station in a manner not exceeded in efficiency with 
any other State or Federal station, within my knowledge. 

It is efficiently operated, maximum use of the latest improved ma- 
chinery, farm implements, and other facilities, makes the job most 
possible with so few personnel. This is an efficient operation 


Mr. Morris. All right. 
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I assume that that concludes the hearings, now, except for your 
letter that we would like to have to complete the record. 

We would like very much to take action in regard to this matter 
one way or the other as soon as possible, and how soon can you give 
us that information, Doctor? 

Mr. Byerty. I believe, sir, if J may have a week. because it will 
require some correspondence. 

Mr. Morris. Do you feel you can get the information to us within 
a week? 

Mr. Byrrty. I do. 

Mr. Morris. I think that is a reasonable time, and we will hold 
the hearing open then for any further evidence that either side might 
want to present, and also for the reception of that letter in the record. 
We will keep the record open for a week. 

I might say that anvone interested, either way. either the Indiens 
involved or the departments involved, may have an opportunity at 
this time, or they may have an opportunity to extend their remarks 
in the record so that if either side has overlooked anything, we will be 
happy to receive it in the record. 

Mr. Byrerty. There is one thing that troubles me a little: As vou 
know, Mr. Bennett was killed a few weeks ago, and as | think you 
know Dean Blizzard is not physically at his best. Director Hawkins 
is in the hospital, has been there for the past week or two, apparently 
an operation for appendicitis, or gallstones, and the reason | am 
making this statement is this: 

That we are on partnership, cooperating with the Oklahoma A. & M. 
I do not know their desires in the matter. At present I don’t suppose 
they are in position to make an expression. This bothers me a little. 

Mr. Morris. That certainly should be given consideration and 
definitely will be given consideration because we do want any inter- 
ested party, and certainly they are an interested party, to make what- 
ever statement they may desire to make. 

I would suggest this: Could you get in touch with them immediately 
and tell them that whatever statement they want to make, either in 
person, if they want to make arrangements to come in person to be 
heard, or by transmittal through the mail, that we will be happy to 
receive their statement? 

Mr. Byerty. Then | think it would be appropriate with your con- 
cept, to address a letter to President Wilhelm, present president of 
Oklahoma A. & M., including the statement you have just made and 
noticing them of the immediac y of the situation, and we will send you 
a copy of that letter. 

Mr. Morris. All right. I might say this to you, although I am 
definitely for this legislation, I believe in it, I believe that the Indians 
are entitled to it, but I will repeat that I would like for us to work out 
a program that would be satisfactory to all, if it is at all possible to do 
it. I want to see fairness prevail always and I certainly want to afford 
the Indians and also all departments and any others interested an 
opportunity to present their views in the matter, and if on account of 
illness they would like a little extra time, why, of course, we will give 
them that, but I would like to close the hearings in the immediate 
future so that we can decide this matter one way or the other. 

So if vou will keep in touch with me, Doctor, and let me know what 
the progress is that is being made there, I certainly will afford them 
every opportunity we can to be heard. 
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Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Chairman, is it your plan to hear the Bureau of 
Prisons, as we did a year a go, and see if they are satisfied? 

Mr. Morris. We have sent them notice, and they have replied that 
they did not care to appear. We have rather insisted on their appear- 
ing, but for some reason or another they do not care to appear appar- 
ently. That is the information we have. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to have Mr. Myer, when he files his 
supplemental statement, consider an amendment to this bill which 
would strike out on page 1, lines five and six, ‘United States in trust 
for,” if we decide to transfer this land to anybody, we should transfer 
it directly to the Indians and set them up, not in trust to the United 
States, but rather as an independent agency. 

I make that suggestion because it is the desire of you and others 
to not go into more Indian business but to get out of it, and here would 
be a chance to decrease your responsibility, I therefore suggest an 
amendment and others in the bill that would be necessary to carry 
out that thought. 

Secondly, I would like to have some consideration given on page 2, 
lines 12 to 17, the attorney for the tribe yesterday told us he did 
not want his cake and eat it, too. Here is a provision that does just 
exactly that, and I wonder why that provision should not be stricken 
from the bill. 

That additional information might be given us when we take this 
thing up again. 

Mr. Morris. We will certainly consider that, Mr. D’Ewart. 

Thank you very much for pointing up those matters. 

All right; that will conclude the hearings, then, at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 11:08 a. m., the hearings in the above-entitled 
matter were concluded.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, 
BuREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1952. 
Hon. Topsy Morris, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Morris: On March 5, 1952, at the hearing on H. R. 1631, a bill to 
set aside certain lands in Oklahoma, formerly a part of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Reservation, and known as the Fort Reno Military Reservation, for the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes, you asked Dr. 
T. C. Byerly, Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, to furnish 
you with information on the location and the character of the land and facilities 
shown on the map included in the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 
publication entitled “Oklahoma’s Farm Research Centers.’’ In Dr. Byerly’s 
absence from the city, I am attaching a statement giving the information 
requested. 

At the same hearing, it was requested that we furnish information relative to 
Camp Gruber located near Muskogee, Okla. This tract of land is not shown in 
the publication Oklahoma’s Farm Research Centers. We have ascertained that 
the larid at Camp Gruber is not suitable and the handling facilities are not avail- 
able to carry on the Fort Reno program. Even if the land were available to the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station and if it were suitable for the research 
work under way, costs for equipping it to carry out the program now under way at 
Fort Reno would be prohibitive. 

I trust that this information will be satisfactory for your needs. 

Also attached is a corrected copy of the transcript of the hearing which you 
were kind enough to loan us. 


Sincerely, 
B. T. Simms, Chief of Bureau. 
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LocaTION AND DescriIpPTiON OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH STATIONS AND RELATED 
AREAS IN OKLAHOMA 


The diversity of climate, soils, and other natural factors in the State of Okla- 
homa has made it necessary for the agricultural experimenta station to carry 
on .tjauch of its research at various locations out in the State. Locations have 
been selected to meet the need for specifie types of investigation. Attention 
is given at these research stations to the problems relating to the major type 
of agriculture in the area. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE FARMS 


There are five agricultural and mechanical junior colleges in Oklahoma, all 
of which operate farms, ranging from about 200 to 400 acres, for production of 
crops and livestock that are used in the teaching program. This land is fully 
utilized for instruction and administered independently of Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The land, therefore, is not available to the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station for its research activities. 


COOPERATIVE TESTS 


These tests are conducted on small areas, usually | to 5 acres, located on 
privately owned and operated farms. Often they are part of a larger field, the 
experiments being made on a portion of the farmer’s crop. This kind of location 
is used chiefly for crop variety comparisons, for smal! fertilizer trials and for tests 
of insect and plant disease control methods. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL FARM AT OKLAHOMA CITY 


A 160-acre tract, perhaps best described as an ‘‘outdoor classroom,”’ with 
demonstrations of various farm practices and farm buildings is operated within 
the city limits of Oklahoma City. It is primarily for use in connection with 
Oklahoma City’s proposed State fair grounds and agricultural exposition center. 


STATE-FEDERAL STATIONS 


Southern Great Plains Field Station, Woodward.—Includes two areas: (1) The 
headquarters area, a 1,080-acre tract on the outskirts of Woodward; and (2) a 
4,315-acre experimental range 15 miles northwest, nearly Supply. 

The experimental range is located on blow-sand soi! covered with sagebrush, 
representative of about 15 million acres in the southern Great Plains. Primary 
purpose of the work at-this location is to find ways of removing the sagebrush 
and improving the stand of grass, to provide better grazing. Cattle are grazed 
to get beef production figures for use in determining the relative economic feasi- 
bility of different treatments. 

It would be scientifically impossible to superimpose a beef cattle breeding 
program upon this pasture management program. 

The headquarters tract is used primarily for crops and soil improvement work, 
with emphasis on wheat, sorghums, and range grasses suited to the dry-land 
areas. 

Dry Land Field Station, Lawton.—Abandoned in 1950, after publication of the 
original map locating research stations. 

Wheatland Conservation Station, Cherokee.—A 320-acre tract used for research 
on conservation methods for the wheat-growing areas. The station consists 
entirely of crop land and is operated in cooperation with the United States Soil 
Conservation Service. It is leased from private owners. 

Red Plains Conservation Station, Guthrie.—Includes 360 acres of rough terrain. 
Soil is shallow, highly erodible, and low in fertility. Part of the area was formerly 
cultivated !and which has been abandoned because of erosion. The remainder 
waft covered with scrub oak, most of which has been removed in the course of 
research on reclamation of such land. Earlier research was aiméd at control of 
erosion; current studies are aimed at finding methods of utilizing such land 
without creating new erosion hazards. This station is also operated in cooperation 
with the United States Soil Conservation Service. The land is unsuited to making 
beef cattle tests and, at best, would have a carrying capacity of about thirty head. 
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SPECIAL STATIONS 


Panhandle Agricultural Station, Goodwell.—The Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, like the Junior Colleges, is independent of Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College except for a limited cooperative research pro- 
gram. This research includes crops, irrigation, intensive dairy pastures and hog 
breeding. 

Irrigation Experiment Station, Blair and Altus——A total of 250 acres is now 
available at two locations near Altus. The research centers entirely upon the use 
of irrigation water, to secure information needed by farmers in the newly developed 
Altus-Lugert Irrigation District. Studies include methods and rates of using 
water, and determination of field and horticultural crops best adapted. There is 
no grazing land at these locations. 

Southwest Cotton Station, Tipton.—This 80-acre tract of sandy soil is used 
chiefly for increasing the quantity of seed of newly developed cotton varieties. 
A portion is irrigated to reduce loss of varieties by drouth. The land is leased from 
a private owner. There is no grazing land at this location. 

Cotton Research Station, Chickasha.—A 305-acre tract of Washita River bottom- 
land, devoted entirely to research with cotton: varieties, mechanization, and insect 
and disease control. The location is such that results can be applied to both the 
eastern and western cotton sections in Oklahoma. Facilities were developed 
through the aid of the Oklahoma Cotton Research Foundation, supported by both 
ginners and growers. 

Southern Soil Improvement Station, Lone Grove. Abandoned January 1, 1952, 

Pecan Research Station, Chandler.—This 160 acres includes creek bottom 
and adjacent upland chosen because an existing stand of native pecans permitted 
research on development of native groves. The tract also provides typical areas 
for establishment of named varieties. All pecan research is being centered here 
There is no grazing land at this location. 

Pasture Fertility Research Station, Coalgate This tract includes 210 acres under 
lease and an adjacent half-section used by permission of the owner. The leased 
area was carefully selected to include three soil types general in that section of 
Oklahoma. Primary purpose of the work is to determine the most economical 
methods of improving and maintaining soil fertility for pastures. Except for a 
limited acreage of bottomland along a creek branch, the soil is acid and low in 
fertilitv. Beef cattle are grazed as a means of determining the return from use of 
various fertilizers. The area used by permission is devoted to an effort to apply 
research results in developing vear-‘round pasture 

Veterinary Research Field Station, Pawhuska.—This 910-acre ranch provides 
grazing to Maintain animals used in research on livestock diseases, principally 
anaplasmosis, a blood disease in cattle. Since the work at this station is on animal 
diseases, the area must be isolated and not used for other livestock work. 

Vegetable Research Station, Bixby.—The 105 acres of Arkansas River bottomland 
is typical of the sandy river bottoms used for vegetable production in eastern 
Oklahoma. Studies of varieties and cultural methods for vegetable crops are 
combined with research aimed at development of methods for maintaining the 
fertility of this tvpe of soil under intensive use. 

Range cattle minerals station, Wilburton.—This 640 acres was chosen because 
the soil is extremely low in mineral content: and the purpose of the study is to 
determine best methods of providing mineral on such soils which are prevalent 
in eastern Oklahoma. This station is counterpart to the Coalgate location, where 
minerals are fed to the soil instead of to the animals. The land is leased from 
private owners. 

Southeast soil improvement station, Heavener.—The 110 acres at Heavener are 
eharacteristic of the rolling to hilly upland of eastern Oklahoma, and are used 
for variety trials with crops, particularly pasture and forage crops and mixtures 
thereof. 

Kiamichi field station, Tdabel.—The location has 160 acres characteristic of an 
extensive section lving along the Red River but beyond the fertile bottomlands. 
The principal problem is to find profitable uses for such land, and the reseatch 
therefore aims at combining fruit and vegetable production with other farming 
enterprises. Some crop variety testing is also done for the area served by this 
station. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Fort Reno Station comprises the only area of grazing land in one tract in 
Oklahoma which issadequate for the cattle breeding experiments there. The 
presence there of important native species of both short and tall grasses, character- 
istic of the Great Plains, also permits direct comparison between these two types 
of grasses under similar management conditions. 

The kind of research conducted at Fort Reno requires that the Department and 
State own the livestock and control the management at the Station. Trained 
personnel must have charge of the operat ions to assure proper research procedures 
This station meets the needs of the research projects carried on there in an excellent 
way. Facilities equally as good for these purposes do not exist elsewhere in 
Oklahoma 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON’ INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., Hon. Toby Morris (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. Morris. We come now to H. R. 1631, a bill to set aside cer- 
tain lands in Oklahoma, formerly a part of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Reservation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Morris. We have the following amendments to consider: 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “Oklahoma” strike the colon and 
insert a “‘comma,” and strike the remainder of the language in sec- 
tion 2 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


and the title in fee (in trust for the Cheyenne-Arapaho Indians of Oklahoma) is 
hereby vested in the United States Government and all claims in regard thereto, 
by said Indian Tribes, are hereby extinguished. 


After section 4, page 3, add the following subsections: 


(c) The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and hereby is directed 
to continue in effect, and to renew so long as the same are used and useful to the 
Bureau of Prisons for the purposes of maintaining sewage-disposal plant, water 
lines, roads to and from the sewage-disposal plant, and sewage-effluent lakes from 
the sewage-disposal plant, easements, rights-of-way, or permits to that part of 
section 1, township 12 north, range 8 west, and to that part of the southeast 
one-quarter of section 36, township 13 north, range 8 west, which at present are 
used by the Bureau of Prisons for said purposes. 

(d) The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture are hereby 
authorized to determine, upon such terms and conditions as they may agree to 
be in the public interest, the number of acres of land described in section 1 hereof, 
if any, needed and necessary for the conduct of the cooperative research program 
at present operated thereon by the Department of Agriculture, the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station and Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical! 
College: Provided, however, that said lands shall not be reserved for said cooperative 
research program for more than ten years after approval of this Act and provided 
further, that in the event the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Interior are unable to agree as provided herein they are hereby directed to submit 
the matter to the President whose decision shall be final. 


Without objection, the amendments that have just been read will 
be considered en bloc. 

Do I hear a motion that the amendments be adopted? 

Mr. McMutten. I so move. 

Mr. Bow. I second the motion. 

Mr. Morris. It is moved and seconded that the amendments just 
read be adopted. 

All in favor? Opposed? The motion prevails and the bill is 
amended in the manner as has just been read. 

47 
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Now what shall we do with the bill as amended? 

Mr. McMutten. | move it be reported to the full committee, as 
amended. 

Mr. Bow. I second the motion. 

Mr. Morris. It has been moved and seconded that the bill as 
amended be reported to the full committee. 

All in favor of the motion say ‘“‘Aye.”’ 

Opposed “ No.”’ 

The ayes have it and the bill is reported. 

There is no further business to come before the committee at this 
time. The committee is adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 








